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meet him upon the road if the King should be 
coming to Canterbury; and likewise to consider 
of a House fitt for his reception; which I laid 
hold on as an occasion to stop my journey till 
towards noon, before which time I had severall 
messages to come away from such as came from 
Feversham: so that att last, in respect to my 


| friends there, I told Sir Anthony Aucher and the 


rest I would goe to them, but resolved to carry 
no forces; but on the contrary, said I wished they 
were all here: for if the King was still in the 
hands of the Seamen, itt was not to be imagined 


| they would doe him any hurt, unlesse the greater 
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appearance might occasion itt by making them 
the more jealous, and consequently provoke them 
to more rudenesse and constraint of him. 

I found all was consented to that I said, and 
well knew the reason of itt. So I took my leave 
of S" Anth. and the rest, and, takeing a middle 


| course, I privately ordered my troop to march 
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Notes. 
JAMES II. AT FEVERSHAM. 


after me as soon as they had dined; and went 
directly away for Feversham, and the rather be- 
cause I had heard that Sir Edward Dering was 
come thither this morning. When I was come 
within two mile of the Towne, I met M' Brock- 


man goeing to Canterbury; he gave me a note 


(From MS. Diary of Sir J. Knatchbull, Bart., continued | 


Srom p. 21.) 


. | 
Dec. 14, Fryday. As I remember, my Lord sent 
to me in the evening to goe with him next morn- | 


ing, but I had excused myselfe. 
fore, to the post house, and sent for Sir Harry 
Palmer, Sir Anthony Aucher, &c., and shewed 
them the Letter ; and without taking their advice 
(for I was as much as possibly inclined to gratifye 
the other Gentlemen), told them that, since there 
was 2 or 3 companies of foot and 150 horse att 
ffeversham, and that itt was notorious that the 
Seamen would not part with the King, and that 
the Towne of Canterburye would wonder att the 
forces .marching out, I could not imagine what 
the meaning of itt was—there was enough to 
make a parade, to receive an Expresse, &e. ; if it 
were to dispute the Custody of the King, I thought 
it was not so laudable a quarrell, especially since 
His Majesty's life might be endangered as well as 
others; if itt were to bring him to Canterburye 
by their consent, why did they not say so. To all 
which they gave their consent as I knew they 
would, for I guest att the reason of all this bustle. 

But I was a little surprised when, in the midst 
of this discourse, Mr. Jeunaway comes into the 
Roome and brings me verball orders from my 
Lord, at his departure early in the morning, that 
I should have my troop ready, upon orders, to 


I sent, there- | 


from my Lord Winchelsea, in which were these 
orders : 
“ Sir, 

“T desire you to march this night into this 

Towne with the Horse you can well mounted. 
“ WINCHELSEA.” 

Att the bottom was writt with Sir Edward 

Dering’s own hand,— ' 


“ We take it to be very necessary, there being 
a strong party of four or five hundred horse under 


| my Lord Feversham, Sir John Fenwicke, and 
| Sir John Talbott upon the road upon this side 


Rochester. 

I came into the Queen’s Armes att Feversham, 
and there I found my Lord, Sir Edward Dering, 
with all the Gentlemen before mentioned besides 
many others. 

I quickly took Sir Edw‘ aside, and asked him 
what the meaning of all this was. He said the 
‘Towne was very mutinous, and full of fears that 
the ‘I'roopes would take the King away in order to 
escape, considering who they were that conducted 
them. (I forgott to say y‘ 1 told my Lord and all 
of them, that my troop was upon the road, at 
which they seemed well pleased.) 

Well, said I, and doe you thinke the forces 
here and all I could bring would be sufficient to 
hinder them ? 

He answered no. 
bury ? 

He hath told (said he), all the Gentlemen on 
his honour, that they came by the order of the 


What said my Lord Ailes- 


| Councell. 
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Well, said I, and do you not believe him? 

I don’t know, saith he. The Gentlemen as well 
as the Towne are loath to part with the King into 
such hands. 

Said I, you cannot hinder itt if you would, 
and besides itt is soe improbable in my oppinion 
upon the whole matter, that they come with any 
such force or intention as is surmised. 

Then I was resolved to stay with you all night, 
but I will instantly desire my Lord and you gen- 
tlemen that you will permit me to send my troop 
back, for I will by noe means endanger my neigh- 
bours’ lives in such a quarrell, neither do I desire 
they shall stand waiting for quarters here, when 
none will be to be had to-night nor hereabouts. 

Sir Edward submitted to my reasons, and I 
immediately went to my Lord and repeated what 
I had said to all the gentlemen in the room, and 
had their consent to send my ~~ back to Can- 
terbury, as accordingly I did, they being not 
come above halfe way. 

The next thing was spoaken of was whether itt 
were not fitt to remove the prisoners, Sir Ed- 
ward Hales and the rest, for fear of these Troopes. 

I asked Sir Edward Dering whether he had 
well considered of that weighty point of the King’s 
goeing or staying here, and whether he knew any- 
thing of the Prince’s mind in it? 

He swore by God he had rather he should go 
for his own part, but you know, saith he, the 
Gentlemen have sent Expresses to him and the 
Councell. I know they have, said J, and there- 
fore I can’t blame them, &c. 

And this leads me to that particular matter 
which was transacting the very moment that I 
came in, for these Gentlemen, haveing sent an 
Expresse to the Prince, whereby they became in 
a great measure accountable to him for the King, 
though they had not possession of him, were so 
scrupulous upon the news of these Troops (which 
were now found to be but 150, a good argument 
that they came with noe intention of force) were 
very earnest with the King to give them an order 
under his hand to stop my Lord Feversham's 
Troops advancing to Feversham, till they pro- 
duced their passes and orders from the Coun- 
cell. 

Sir Bazill Drawell was nominated for this Im- 
ployment, who was treating with the King about 
this matter, but returned back to the Queen's 
Armes from the King’s lodging a quarter of an 
hour after I came in, when we immediately flocked 
about him to heare the success, who after having 
told us that his Majesty made great difficulty of 
granting itt, he said Mr. Culpepper of Hollen- 
borne came to him from the Gentlemen, and told 
him they would not have him proceed further 
with the King in thatt matter. 

The gentlemen wondered much att itt, and 
asked Mr. Culpeper who gave him such orders. 





He said he thought my Lord and all had been 
of that oppinion, and so it seems, slipt away from 
amongst us officiously and fetched Sir Bazill back. 

But now upon this mistake of Mr. Culpeper, it 
was again agreed Sir Bazill should go again and 
renew their request to the King for his order to 
my Lord Feversham to shew his orders from the 
Councell before they came forward, and M*, 
Culpeper was ordered to go along with Sir Bazill 
to acknowledge his mistake for the better intro- 
ducing him to the King a second time on this 
errand, which he seemed not to like before. 

There was nobody with the King when we came 
but M* G. (for I tooke this opportunity to go see 
his Majesty, being indeed prompted to itt by most 
of the Gentlemen saying I had not been there 
yett, so that { could not well avoid itt). 

When we came in, he turned from the window; 
and seeing Sir Bazill come towards him, I ob- 
served a smile in his face of an Extraordinary 
size and sort : so forced, awkward, and unpleasant 
to look upon, that I can truly say I never saw 
anything like itt. He tooke no notice of me, tho’ 
I was just bending my knee to kiss his hand, and 


| he immediately turned to Sir Bazill; but upon 


M‘ Grimes touching his sleeve, he turned about 
to me and [ kissed it. 

Sir Bazill began where he left off, and urged 
him in handsome words enough to give his orders 
&e., telling him it was chiefly in regard to his 
own safety, &c. 

His Majesty withstood itt, saying it would cause 
unnecessary delay, and that the people were now 
quiet; meaning the Seamen, and the like. 

I could not imagine the reason his Majesty had 
to oppose this, being confident by what. I heard 
that my Lord Feversham had orders from the 
Councell, which his Majesty well knew; and, 
therefore, took the liberty to tell him the Gentle- 
men had no other consideration in this request 
but the safety of his Majesties person, and there- 
fore submitted it to him; att which M* Grimes, 
that stood a little behind him, looked upon me 
and shook his head. I not knowing whether he 
meant a negative or affirmative, I asked him softl 
whether itt was not his opinion. He answered, 
“Yes, indeed;” and immediately touched the 
King and said something: upon which the King 
took pen and ink, and sat down to write the 
orders to command my Lord Feversham to shew 
Sir Bazill his orders from Councell ; upon which 
I withdrew to the other side of the roome, Sir 
Bazill and M* Culpeper standing by the King, 
who, whilst he was writing, told Sir Bazill that 
perhaps my Lord might be some hours behind 
the troops. Whereupon Sir Bazill said he hoped 
his Majesty would be pleased to add one line 
more, to order them to halt till he could ride to 
my Lord Feversham, which his Majesty denyed ; 
but Sir Bazill insisting, I stepped in and told Sir 
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Bazill I thought it was sufficient as itt was; be- 
eause, if the troops came upon any such designe 
as he apprehended, he need not doubt but my 
Lord would be at the head of them; and if they 
did not, he would find the other Officers very 
ready to comply with the meaning of his Majes- 
ties orders; which was admitted, and we came 
away, leaving Sir William Rooke in the roome, 
who was newly cone in. 


(To be continued.) 


EYRY. 


I do not know whether the etymology of this 
word has been discussed in “ N. & Q.,” since I 
have no means of referring to back numbers. I 
therefore forward these observations, in the hope 
of eliciting a reply from those who may have in- 
formation to impart. 

I am told that the high authority of Dr. Latham 
is in favour of referring the word to the Saxon 
plural Eggru=Eggs. I have nowhere seen this 
statement in his own words; and in the two 
editions of his grammar now before me (Hand- 
book of Eng. Lang. 1851, p. 149, and Elementary 
English Gram. 1860, p. 94), he gives no decided 
opinion. Bosworth’s Sarun Dictionary gives the 
plural form Aegru—eggs, but does not counte- 
nance the notion that the word was ever used as 
an equivalent for nest. The three words given 
by him for nest are, clif, nest or nyst, and nye. 
Sir G. C. Lewis, in his Essay on the Romance 

es (p. 38, note) gives with apparent ap- 
proval the following quotation; “ ‘* From are, an 
eagle, I believe our word eyrie derived.’—Her- 
bert’s Icelandic Poetry, p. 121, note.” 

_Now it appears to me the height of improba- 
bility that a word signifying a collection of eggs 
should ever be so modified and restricted in its 
meaning as that it should signify the nest or 
breeding-place not of all birds, or of domestic fowls, 
bat mainly of wild birds of prey. I therefore 
think that we must go further a-field, and see 
whether in other languages we cannot find a 
more plausible derivation. 

Before doin this, however, it will be desirable 
to ascertain what is the precise meaning in which 
our best authors use the word. A reference to 
the quotations given by Johnson, Richardson, and 
Nares will show that Ben Jonson, Milton, Dray- 
ton, and Dryden use the word for the nests of 
birds of prey ; that Milton applies it to a stork’s 
nest; while Shakspeare and W. Browne use it to 
mean the brood mo ious birds. Now it is to 
be observed that the breeding places of all these 
birds are flat broad platforms. I must add that 
the spelling of the word varies, apparently at the 
caprice of the writer. The forms aiery, aery, 
eyery, eyry are common. 





Now I find that the French word “aire” 
(somewhat different in spelling, but not very 
different in sound) is used in a like manner. The 
following quotations are from Littre’s Dictionary 
and Ducange’s Glossary : — 

XI1I™e Siecle. “ Quan li ostoirs se fu assis, 

Ses oiseaux laidist et blasma, 
Par maltalent leur reprouva, 
Que vingt ans ot aire tenue, 
Unques si grand des-convenue 
Si oisel ne li furent més.” 
Marie, Fable 80. 

XIV™ Siécle. “Quod si contingeret reperiri in dictis 
nemoribus nidos seu ayres avium de rapina, quod illi 
nidi et ayres et aves perti t ad domi dicti castri.” 
—Charta Ann. 1308 in Reg. 40, Chartoph. Reg. ch. 137. 

XVI™ Siécle. “ Le vaultour est chose bien rare et mal 
aisie a veoir, et ne treuve l’on facilement leurs aires.” — 
Amyot. 

“ Helas! pren donc mon coeur avecque cest paire 

De ramiers que je t’offre; ils sont venus de [aire 

De ce gentil ramier dont je t’avais parlé.”—Rons. 

I especially draw attention to this last quota- 
tion, where the word is applied to the nest of wood- 
pigeons, which, as every one knows, is a mere 
platform. 

From a consideration of these passages I think 
it results that any theory of the origin of the 
English word will be unsatisfactory if it does not 
explain the French word as well. This the eggru 
theory cannot do. Perhaps Mr. Herbert's can. 
For the Frankish tribes may well have intro- 
duced the word are, an eagle, or a cognate word ; 
and this may have given rise to an appellation for 
the nest that would be the more readily adopted 
from its resemblance to area. But this seems to 
be far less natural, and less in accordance with 
the evidence than M. Littré’s account of the 
word. He derives it in all its meanings from the 
Latin area, and assigns the following significa- 
tions: 1. A threshing floor; 2. Any plane sur- 
fice ; 3, 4, and 5. Terms of geometry, astronomy, 
and navigation; 6. “Nid; c'est & dire, surface 
plane du rocher oi l’aigle fait son nid, et par ex- 
tension, Nid des grands oiseaux de proie.” 

This being so, the word would naturally be in- 
troduced into England by the Normans; and 
eyry, in all its spellings, thus becomes a Romance 
word, whose root is area. If the Saxons had any 
such word as eggru=nest or eggery, the new 
comer and it would be confounded together. But 
there is no evidence of the existence of such a 
word, and the Romance origin appears sufficient. 
Its original meaning being a flat surface, it would 
be applied to such nests as were of that form, 
and by an easy transition to the brood produced in 
the nests. 

It may be as well to note that earn was the 
word applied for an eagle by the Saxons, and that 
it remains in common use in the Scottish form of 
our tongue. “The earn upon her eyry nods,” 
though frequently by English readers misapplied to 


- 
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the heron, is familiar to all of us. The earliest in- 

stance of the use of the word eagle that I can find 

is Richardson's quotation from Wiclif. Robert 

of Gloucester frequently, I believe always, writes 

erne. R. Cary Barnarp. 
Cheltenham. 


BELZONI AT OXFORD. 


A few days since, upon looking over the papers 
of deceased friend, I found what appeared to me 
a literary curiosity—a handbill issued by the cele- 
brated traveller Belzoni upon a visit to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, during his residence in this 
country, which I enclose for the purpose of its 
being transferred, should you think it of sufficient 
interest, to the pages of your weekly miscellany. 
I may, perhaps, myself attach more value to it 





than it deserves, having been at the university at 
the time, and present at the representation adver- | 


tised by it; and well do I recollect Belzoni, even 
at this distance of time—his lofty stature, his 
youthful, pleasing, and even genteel appearance, 
which caused much speculation in my mind as 
well as in that of others, who and what he could 
be, and how such a person could be a mere conjuror 
and showman. One little incident of an amusing 
nature occurred during the evening. Some of 
the younger members of the University, who 
happened to have taken rather too much wine, 
presuming upon the exhibitor’s apparent youth 
and modesty, were putting forward one of their 
number to lay hands upon the lights; that by 
slyly extinguishing them, they might cause a scene 
of general uproar and confusion. Belzoni, turning 
round and observing this, said very quietly and 
civilly, but with much determination to the indi- 
vidual, “Sir, I will trouble you not to meddle 
with the candles.” It is unnecessary to add that 
| were not interfered with any more. 
elzoni’s speculation must have answered, for 
his first appearance, as appears by another bill, 
was on Monday, February 22, 1813; and in the 
present one he gratefully acknowledges his kind 
reception. It may not be without interest to your 
readers to add that he revisited Oxford, but not 
as “Sultan of the Conjurors” or “the Roman 
Hercules” not a great while before his lamented 
death. He was taken ill at an hotel, and sent for 
an eminent medical practitioner resident in the 
ay who told me the circumstance, to prescribe 
or him. The medical adviser was naturally sur- 
prised, and his curiosity much excited, by his 
atient’s uncommon stature and appearance. 
Vhen he had cgnsidered the case, and written the 
necessary prescription, he said “ What name shall 
I add?” ‘There was no answer. Supposing the 
question had not been heard sufficiently, he re- 
peated it. After some little hesitation, the reply 
was “ Belzoni.” “ The Belzoni?” “Yes.” 





“ By Permission of the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Worshipful the Mayor. 





THE LAST NIGHT 
OF SIGNOR BELZONI's PERFORMANCE. 
On Fripay NEXT, Fespruary 26th, 1813, 
Blue Boar Inn, St. Aldate’s. 


> - 
SIGNOR BELZONI, 
Strongly impressed with a due sense of gratitude for the 
very favourable reception he has experienced from the 
Noblemen and Gentlemen of the University, humbly 
returns his most sincere thanks, and respectfully begs 
leave to acquaint them, that on the above Evening he 
will repeat his Novel Performance, when no exertion 
shall be wanting to render it worthy of their notice. 


<iipe 
The Performances will commence with 


THE GRAND SULTAN 
OF ALL THE CONJURORS. 
Who, for this Evening, will disclose the manner in which 
some of the most intricate Tricks are performed in 
the Art of Legerdemain. 


—_— ee —_— 
SIGNOR BELZONI 
Will perform several Italian, Scotch, English, and Irish 
Airs, on his 
MUSICAL GLASSES, 
Hitherto not performed here. 
a 
After which he will introduce his celebrated Scene, 
the Delineations of LE BRUN’s 
PASSIONS OF THE SOUL. 
rE 


THE 
ROMAN HERCULES 
Will display several striking Attitudes, from the most 
admired antique Statues; amongst others, 
The celebrated Fighting Gladiators ; 
With interesting Groupes from the Labours of Hercules, 
—The instructions of Achilles,—and other Classical Sub- 
jects,uniting Grace and Expression with Muscular Strength. 
To conclude with the truly amazing Herculean Feat of 
CARRYING 
A GROUPE OF SEVEN MEN; 
During which he will play Two Flags with the greatest 
Facility. 

As a proof of his muscular strength, he will lift up 
FIRELOCK, 14 Pounds weight, by the muzzle, at Arm’s 
Length, with Two additional Pounds Weight at the 
But End. 


———— 

The whole to conclude with a Grand and Brilliant Display 
of OPTICAL ILLUSIONS (never performed here) 
entitied the 
AGGRESCOPIUS, 

Which S. B. has brought to the greatest perfection. The 
Objects which are represented in this Optical Illusion will 
change their postures, and so far will they seem animated 
to the Spectator, that some of them will actually change 
their countenances. 


a 
ADMISSION, 2s. 6d.—Tickets to be had of Messrs. 
Munday and Slatter, High-street. 
Doors to be opened at Six, the Performance to begin at 
half-past, and conclude at Nine o’clock precisely. 
A BAND WILL ATTEND. 
[ Munday and Slatter, Printers, Oxford.” 
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WILLIAM LORD DOWNES AND THE HON. 
JUDGE CHAMBERLAIN. 


As a general rule, I believe, monumental in- 
scriptions are not admitted into “ N. & Q.” But 
the following, from the rather peculiar circum- 
stances recorded, may be deemed worthy of inser- 
tion; and so far as 1 am aware (and I have made 
many inquiries), it has not appeared in print. 
The monument is in the south gallery of St. Anne’s 
Church, Dublin : — 


“In the vault 34 underneath this church are deposited 
the mortal remains of the Rt Hone William Lord Downes 
and the Hone Tankerville Chamberlain. 

“ They had both sat as Justices in the Court of King’s 
Bench, to the chief seat in which the former had been 
raised on the lamented event of the murder [in the year 
1803] of their associate and chief, Arthur Viscount Kil- 
warden. 

“In the high offices they fill’d, they equally possess’d 
the judicial qualities of knowledge of the laws, sound 
judgment, and sagacity in the administration of them. 
These, with inflexible integrity, and firmness of mind, 
and patience, and temper, never once known to fail or to 
flatter, gave to the discharge of their publick duties a ge- 
neral confidence and satisfaction, never surpass’d in any 
time or country. 

“In the peculiar characteristics of their minds they 
differ’d. The first excell’d in general and accurate know- 
ledge, comprehensiveness of mind, composed thought, and 
coolness of judgment. The latter in promptness and pe- 
netrating force of intellect. 

“They were equally inaccessible to fallacious ingenuity, 
the influence of power, or of popular blandishments. In 
zealous sense of duty, candour, and love of justice, neither 
could excel the other, or be excell’d by any. 

“They each in the highest degree estimated the quali- 
ties of the other, and almost in an equal degree were in- 
sensible of their own. But those qualities were acknow- 
ledg’d, and as justly valued, by a contemporary publick. 

“In private life both were as amiable and beloved, as 
in their publick characters they were approved and re- 
spected. 

“Their friendship and union was complete. 

“They had studied together, lived together, sat toge- 
ther on the same bench of justice, and now by desire of 
the survivor they lie together in the same tomb. 

“In their deaths, as in their lives, they were believing 
and practical Christians. 

“ Reader, think not this statement the exaggeration of 
monumental eulogy. For what relates to publick station, 
those of the publick who witness'd, or who have heard of 
them, are confidently appeal’d to—of the rest, much more 
is felt than is here express’d. 

“Mr. Justice Chamberlain died May, 1802, aged 51 
years. 

“Lord Downes survived him, to be executor to his 
will, and guardian to his children. To them he was as a 
parent, and a most generous benefactor, till it pleas’d 
God to close his virtuous and pious life. He died on the 
2=4 of March, 1826, in 78 year of his age. 

“This faithful testimonial of long-surviving recollec- 
tions has been here erected on the 27% of April, 1833.” 

For sundry particulars of these worthy magis- 
trates, see Smyth's Chronicle of the Law Officers 
of Ireland ; and of Lord Downes, who was a na- 
tive of Donnybrook, co. Dublin, and closely con- 
nected with it throughout his life, see Blacker’s 
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Brief Sketches of the Parishes of Booterstown, 
and Donnybrook. The total destruction by fire, 
within the last few years, of the neighbouring 
church of St. Andrew’s in which were some monu- 
ments, is a strong argument in favour of placing 
monumental inscriptions on record, and beyond 
the danger of being lost for ever. ABHBA. 


Excommunication.— The following notes from 
the register of Langley Marish, Bucks, may be of 
interest to the readers of “ N. & Q.:"— 


“1682, Sept. 10, Were excommunicated James Styles 
and Eliz. Feasy. 

“1684, Sept. 2. Were pronounced excommunicated 
James Hobbs, senr., and John Ludlow. 

« , Jan. 31, Were pronounced excommunicated 
Jane Styles and John Brown. 

“1732, Dec. 17. Were pronounced excommunicate 
Robert Urwin and Ann Godfrey.” 


I could not find the cause of these excommuni- 
cations, nor any document in op ae chest to 
throw light on the subject. W.J. Ligutroor. 

46, Regent Square, W.C. 





“Tue Parrosorner’s Banquet.”—In Knight's 
English Cyclopedia (Biography), art. “Scott, M.,” 
it is inaccurately stated that this book is an Eng- 
lish version of Anguilbert’s (not Scott's) Mensa 
Philosophica. It is no such thing, for it is, as it 
expressly purports to be, a compilation from a 
variety of sources, and not from any one work. 
Of Anguilbert’s Mensa Philosophica there were 
very early editions published abroad in the in- 
fancy of the typographical art, and an English 
translation by Thomas Twyne in 1576, under the 
title of the School-Master, or Teacher of Table 
Philosophie. ‘This was reprinted in 1583. Of the 
Philosopher's Banquet, there were three impres- 
sion, 1609, 8vo; 1614, 8vo; 1632, 8vo (? some- 
times dated 1633). It is pretty evident that the 
writer in the English Cyclopedia only knew of 
the edition of 1632, and it is therefore the more 
strange that he should describe the volume as 
merely the Mensa Philusophica in an English dress, 
inasmuch as we find in it an extract from Sir 
John Davies, and a reference to Charles I. 

Wiuttiam Carew Haztirt. 


Meantinc or Rampers. — A writer in a recent 
number of The Atheneum (May 28, p. 738), in a 
review of the Rev. Isaac Taylor's Words and 
Places, remarks that—“ Mr. Taylor does not .. . 
inform us why the roadside ways in Lincolnshire are 
called rampers.” 

I have not seen the book in question, but can 
well imagine he does no such thing. The ancient 
Roman ways, and those only, as far as I ever 
heard, go by that name in this county. The 
meaning of the word is clear. It is another form 
of rampart, and means a road ramped, or raised up 
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above the surrounding country. The French 
ramper is the immediate parent of these words. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg, Lincolnshire. 


Rev. Joun Gamatz, M.A.: Joan Gamstse, Ese. 
John Gamble of Suffolk, a member of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, proceeded B.A. (seventeenth 
wrangler), 1784; was elected a Fellow Oct. 26, 
1786, and commenced M.A. 1787. From 1796 
to 1810 he was Chaplain General to the Forces. 
In 1799 he was presented to the rectory of Al- 
phamstone, Essex. He also held the rectory of 
Bradwell-juxta-Mare in the same county, and 
died at Knightsbridge, July 27, 1811. He was 
author of— 

“An Essay on the Different Modes of Communication 
by Signals, containing a History of the Progressive Im- 
provements in this Art from the first account of Beacons 
to the most approved methods of Telegraphic Corre- 
spondence.” Lond. 4to, 1797. 

John Gamble, Esq. of Strabane, published from 
1811 to 1823 various novels and books relating to 
Ireland. 

Watt attributes works of the latter gentleman 
to the author of the Essay on Communication by 
Signals, whom he erroneously denominates John 
Gamble, Esg., A.M., Fellow of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

C. H. & Tuaompson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Sr. Curysostom anp Pinpar.— 

“ His auditors would acknowledge St. Chrysostom had 
swarms of bees settling upon his lips.” 

In reading William Smith's History of Greece, 
chap. xxi. par. 3, I came upon this passage : — 

“ Later writers tell us that his future glory (Pindar's) 
as a poet was miraculously foreshadowed by a swarm of 
bees, which rested upon his lips while he was asleep, and 
that this miracle first led him to compose poetry.” 

A Wrxkenamist. 


Unexpectepness or Purase.—aA large collec- 
tion might, no doubt, be made of juxtapositions of 
words which have become familiar in one lan- 
guage, and are startling when translated into 
another. I am reminded of this by an instance. 

In 1855, when Brewster's Life of Newton was 
published, M. Biot wrote to me to ask for an ex- 

lanation of some phrases in Newton's accounts of 

is private expenses at College: among others, 
the item China ale. This I supposed to be tea; 
the words beer and ale being extensively used for 
beverages, and the phrase China beer being found 
in several places in which it could hardly mean 
anything but tea. In stating this I added, that 
water was sometimes called Adam's ale—a cant 
phrase which every Englishman has heard. It 
struck M. Biot and others, in France, as an un- 
conceived novelty. His answer speaks of “Adam's 
ale, qui charme tous ceux de nos philologues & qui 
je la raconte.” A. De Morgan. 





Queries. 


WEEKES AND COX’S MUSEUM. 


A sale of some curiosity and interest took place 
at Messrs. Christie and Monson's Rooms on the 
26th of May last,—the effects of the late Mr. Charles 
Weekes. Among these were the remains of nu- 
merous automaton figures, and other pieces of 
mechanism, which had in their day moved and 
performed various evolutions, accompanied by 
music of self-playing organs and chimes of bells, 
These remains were in a very fragmentary condi- 
tion, being much broken, corroded with rust, and 
clogged with dirt. They were, however, the re- 
mains of the articles exhibited at “ Weekes’s Me- 
chanical Museum,” formerly displayed at the house 
in Coventry Street, looking down the Haymarket 
(now Dr. Kahn's Museum), which I remember to 
have seen some forty-five years ago. Many of the 
articles then exhibited, as well as the remains 
of those sold the other day correspond with the 
description given of the “ Pieces” in the Catalogue 
of Cox’s Museum (mentioned in your No. of the 
9th April, 1864), which was disposed of by lottery 
according to the provisions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment passed in 1773. Mr. Cox was a jeweller 
and clockmaker, and a great and ingenious me- 
chanician, living in Shoe Lane. His museum was, 
I think, in Spring Gardens. 

The lottery commenced drawing in May, 1775. 
Can any of your readers inform me who gained the 
chief prizes, or what became of the fifty-six gor- 
geous pieces of jewellery and mechanism so dis- 
posed of ? Also whether old Mr. Weekes (father 
of the late Mr. Charles Weekes), who was also a 
clockmaker and mechanician, was in any way, by 
business or otherwise, connected by Mr. Cox, and 
whether any of the costly jewelled pieces of me- 
chanism_ of Cox's Museum came into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Weekes, and were exhibited in his 
* Mechanical Museum?” Mr. Cox made a won- 
derful silver swan of life-size, which swam in a 
large basin of artificial waving water, and which 
moved its neck in every direction in a most 
graceful manner. Such a swan I saw at the 
“ Mechanical Museum,” it was then seated be- 
neath a lofty gorgeous canopy, as far as I can recol- 
lect; and it was sold the other day, despoiled 
however of its canopy, and other ornaments. It 
is described in the catalogue as “ the Silver Swan, 
life-size, in chased silver, the mechanical action 
producing a graceful movement of the neck, and 
feeding upon silver fish, accompanied with bell 
music,” 

Was this the swan of Cox’s Museum, or did 
Mr. Weekes make a second swan himself? From 
this piece, and the remains of several others con- 
sisting of the frames and twisted glass rods of 
several large moving stars, which were sold the 
other day, I am inclined to think they must have 
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formed part of Cox’s Museum. If any of your 
readers can give me any information on these 
heads, I should feel much obliged. 
Octavius Morgan. 
9, Pall Mall. 


Tue Basque Lanauace. — What is the expla- 
nation of a very singular omission in Max Muller's 
Lectures on the Science of Language, one of the 
most interesting books that has ever been written 
on that thorny subject ? Probably no language or 
dialect has given rise to more discussion than the 
Basque ; and at p. 131 of his third edition, Prof. 
Muller tells a good story of the Metropolitan 
Chapter of Pampeiuna, who, about two hundred 
years ago, entered on their Minutes, “that it is 
impossible to bring forward any serious or rational 
objection ” to the statement that Basque was the 
only language spoken by Adam and Eve in Para- 
dise. 

Recent authors are generally agreed that Basque 
is a branch of the Finnic family of the great Tura- 
nian group of languages, and has its nearest con- 
geners in the Lapps, Finns, Esth, and Hungarians; 
but in the Genealogical Tables in Prof. Muller's 
Appendix Basque appears most unaccountably 
omitted, nor is there a trace of its presence in his 
excellent index. E. E. 


Burnett Famity.—Can H. A.B. (nide“N.& Q.” 
Aug. 22, 1863, p. 146) inform me of the ancestry 
of Robert Burnett of Lethinlie, who became one 
of the twenty-four Quaker-proprietaries of East 
Jersey with William Penn, Robert Barclay, and 
others? He was twice thrown into the Aberdeen 
jail for attending “conventicle,” 1676 and 1677. 
(See Memoirs of Quakers in North of Scotland, 
pp. 333, 336, 347, where a letter of his dated 
“Aberdeen Tolbooth, 28th of 8th month, 1676,” 
is given at full.) 

Robert Burnett married a sister of Alexander 
Forbes of Ballogie. He had four sons, Alexander, 
John (who married his cousin Margaret, daughter 
of Alexander Forbes of Ballogie), Robert, and 
Patrick. John’s children died childless, and the 
two younger were unmarried. Patrick died 
1744-5 ; Alexander removed to Barbadoes, and 
corresponded with his relatives in New Jersey 
until 1765. Robert Burnett’s daughter Isabella 
married William Montgomerie of Brigend, 1684, 
in Edinburgh, and in 1701-2 removed with their 
family to America, and settled on lands of her 
father. Robert died 1714, and his will is proved 
at Burlington, Nov. 16, 1714, His arms, the 
same as those of Burnett of Leys, are in the pos- 
session of his daughter's descendants at this day. 

T.H. M. 

Philadelphia. 


Tue Rev. T. Comper, Oswaldkirk, Yorkshire. 
What is the date of this author's death ? (about 
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1835?*) Dr. Comber was author of a Life of 
Dean Comber, and of other miscellaneous works, 
poetic and dramatic. Are the latter noticed in 
any obituary memoir of him in the Gent. Mag. or 
elsewhere ? Iota. 
Matcorm Fiemyne, M.D., sometime of York, 
and afterwards of Brigg in Lincolnshire, pub- 
lished various works between 1740 and 1762. The 
date of his death will oblige. The Index to the 
Gentleman's Magazine refers to him at vol. xxiv. 
352; but upon looking at that volume and page, 
I find merely an account of the monument of 
Major-General James Flemming. S. Y. R. 


Frencu Conression or Fartu.—I have before 
me a Confession of Faith in French, entitled, 
“ Confession de Foi, faite d'un commun accord par 
les Eglises Reformées du Royaume de France.” 
It is inserted at the end of a volume published 
at Amsterdam in 1692, containing the French 
Metrical ‘Translation of the Psalms, by Clement 
Marot and Theodore de Beze. Can you inform 
me when this Confession of Faith was made, and 
by whom it was drawn up? P. S.C. 


Rosert Huisu.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
give me any information regarding Robert Huish, 
author of A Treatise on the Nature, Economy, and 
Practical Management of Bees, London, 1815; 
The Peruvians, a poem, about 1814; Memoirs of 
Princess Charlotie, and of George III, &c. &c.? 
Mr. Huish published one or two books about 1842 
or 1843. Is he still living? Tora. 


Wrtt1aM Brooks Jounson, of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, M.B. 1789, was author of History of 
the Progress and Present State of Animal Che- 
mistry. Lond. 3 vols. 8vo, 1803. We shall be 
glad of information respecting him. 

_ ©, H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Lent Query. —In this part of the county of 
Durham, the Sundays in Lent (with the exception 
of the first), and Easter Sunday are known by 
the following names : — 

“Tid, Mid, Miserere 
Carlin, Palm, Pask Egg Day.” 
What is the meaning of the first four of these 
names, and how is it that the first Sunday is un- 
represented ? 

On Carlin Sunday, grey peas fried in butter, 
called Carlins, are eaten. In the public-houses 
customers are treated to their fill of these dainties, 
highly seasoned with pepper and salt, doubtless 
with an eye to the consequent increased consump- 
tion of beer, &c. Jounson Batty. 

Bishop Middleham, Durham. 

Tue Lorp’s Prayer. —I should feel exceed- 
ingly obliged to any of your correspondents who 
would favour me with copies of early English 








~ [* August 7, 1835. See Gent.’s Mag., Sept. 1835, 
p. 830.) 
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versions of the Lord’s Prayer. I have those given 
in Maskell’s Mon. Rit., ii. 238, but am anxious 
to obtain copies of versions to be found at pp. 35, 
38, 42, 57, 159, 169, of Reliquie Antique. I shall 
also be glad to hear of any medieval expositions of 
or sermons on the Prayer, and of any works of 
that character that appeared at the Reformation 
period. Also, any references to the Prayer in our 
older literature. I should be happy to oblige in 
turn (if in my power) any correspondent who 
would kindly help me. Jounson Batty. 
Bishop Middleham, Durham. 


Mancerinc: Perrtexinc.— Could any corre- 
spondent favour me with an example of this word 
other than that given in Halliwell from Philpot 
(1534) ? J. D. Campse tt. 


“Tae Marvetrovs Magazine.” —Can you 
oblige me with any information respecting this 
periodical, of which the first volume (small 8vo, 
pp. 468), was published in Dublin in the year 
1822? As stated on the title-page, it was “to 
be completed in four volumes.” Who was the 
editor, and how many volumes appeared? I 
have not met with more than one. ABHBA. 


Nou Eriscorart.— A Nonconformist paper, 
writing of the refusal by Dr. C. J. Vaughan of 
the bishopric of Rochester, describes it as “an 
act of moral heroism to which hardly more than 
one in a century is equal.” ‘The inference drawn 
is, that the English clergy are grasping and am- 
bitious of place, &c.! If I mistake not, Dr. 
Vaughan’s is by no means the only instance in 
recent times. Did not the late Professor Blunt 
decline the bishopric of Salisbury? Probably 
some of your correspondents — if this note be 
worth insertion —may remember other instances. 

JOSEPHUS. 





Rev. Perer Petir. I am desirous of knowing 
when this gentleman died. He was Vicar of 
Royston and Sawbridgeworth in Hertfordshire, 
but resigned both those benefices in 1768. 


a. XZ. BR. 


Punctuation or Hep. x. 12.—What is the 
standard punctuation of the Authorised Version 
of the words: “ After He had offered one sacri- 
fice for sins for ever sat down,” &c.? Is the 
comma to be placed before or after “for ever”? 
Having consulted several editions, both of Oxford 
and Cambridge, I find them nearly equally divided 
as to the position of the stop. I would also ask, 
whether the printers of the Bible have taken as 
many liberties with the punctuation of the sen- 
tences as they have with the spelling of the 
words ? F. A. 


Asranam Scorr.—The following article is in 
a recent Catalogue of Thomas Wilson, 56, Bridge | 
Street, Manchester : — 
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“ 697. Scorr’s (Abraham) Controversial Works: com- 
prising ten Treatises in 1 vol, 8vo, half calf, at 5s. 6d. 
Scarce, v. y.” 

Not having succeeded in finding any mention 
of this author in various biographical and biblio- 
graphical works which I have consulted, I have 
recourse to your columns. S. Y. R. 


Stncutar Crry Custom: “SweEaRInG on 
Graves” py tHe Crrizens.— I have cut the fol- 
lowing from a recent number of the City Press:— 

“Tn early days, the citizens of London were at liberty 
to discharge themselves from all pleas of the Crown by 
* wager of law,’ or in other words by the oath of his ‘ Jury 
of Compurgators.’ As, however, in the progress of such 
criminal plea his selected compurgators might die, a 
custom prevailed in the City of London, for the accused 
party—or perhaps others—to testify solemnly, on oath, 
upon the graves of the deceased who had been summoned 
as compurgators, precisely as to their intended verdict. 
The foregoing custom was repealed by the ninth charter 
of Henry IIL., after which it was disallowed.” 

The writer does not say how this singular cus- 
tom originated. Can the omission be supplied by 
any of your correspondents ? ye 


Tuomas Tartor’s Catatocur.—I shall be 
much obliged to any one who will lend me fora 
few days, a named and priced catalogue of the 
library of Thomas Taylor the Platonist. Taylor's 
books were sold soon after his death, which took 
place Nov. 1, 1835. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Torani AND Pynsent Famirres.—Can any of 
your readers conversant with West of England 
pedigrees, supply the information necessary to 
connect the Robert Tothill of London, with the 
Wn. Tottle of Bovey, who married Grace, aunt 


| to Sir Wm. Pynsent, first Baronet ; also the name 


of the sister of Robert Tothill’s wife (she was a 
Mathews), from whom descended Robert Tothill’s 
wife’s nephew, Maximilian Western, whose sister 
married William Daw, and by her had a son, who 
took the name of Tothill, under the will of Robert 
Tothill first named. Lord Macaulay speaks of the 
celebrated Sir Wm. Pynsent, second Baronet, as 
of an ancient family in Devon, but the pedigree in 
the Extinct Baronetage does not go back to any 
early date, and does not account for a coat ermine, 
a lion rampant sable (possibly Turberville), which 
the first baronet quartered, and which I have seen 
on a silver boss of a Pynsent family Bible, stand- 
ing alone, and leading to the belief that it had 
belonged to the family of some heiress who, having 
married a Pynsent (probably the first baronet’s 
great-grandfather), brought that quartering into 
the Pynsent shield. Sir Wm. Pynsent died 1765, his 
son dying before him, and left his estates to Lord 
Chatham. He and Robert Tothill were both buried 
at Eukfont, [Enford ?] Wilts. A cutting from a 
newspaper speaks of the death of William Wallis 


| of St. Mary’s parish, Newington, Surrey, in his 
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eighty-seventh year, adding he was the last sur- 
viving son of the late Taverner Wallis of Whit- 
church Villa (now Wallis Court), near Whit- 
church, Oxon, who was disinherited of the Burton 
Pynsent estate, Somerset, by his uncle, Sir Wm. 
Pynsent, Bart., in favour of William Pitt, first Earl 
of Chatham. It is sometimes asserted that he 
disinherited his only son, but the truth is that his 
son died vifé patris; the disinheriting may, how- 
ever, appear in the will of the father if made in 
the son's lifetime. E. W 


Queries with Answers. 


Grorce Ocre, M.P.—George Ogle, a distin- 
guished member of the Irish Parliament, a real 
patriot, and eminent orator, represented his native 
county of Wexford in that Parliament up to the 
period of the Union. He was the author of at 
least two of the finest pathetic lyric songs in our 
language, namely, Molly Asthore, and Shepherds 
T have lost my love. Is there any printed memoir 
of his life and writings, or of either ? If so, where 
to be had ? S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

[The Rt. Hon. George Ogle of Belleview, distinguished 
for brilliancy of wit and exuberance of social qualities, 
passed some of his early years in the village of Rosme- 
nogue, near Camolin, under the tuition of the Rev. Mr. 
Miller, Rector of the parish. It was at this place, and 
whilst he was very young, that Mr. Ogle wrote his ad- 
mired song — 

“ Shepherds I have lost my love; 
Have you seen my Anna? 
Pride of every shady grove 
On the banks of Banna!” 

This juvenile effusion is said to have been inspired by 
the charms of Miss Stepney, of Durrow House, Queen’s 
County, afterwards Mrs. Burton Doyne, of Wells, one of 
the most admired beauties of her day. At Rosmenogue 
likewise, at a less youthful age, he composed his still 
more celebrated song “ Molly Asthore,” in which the 
banks of his favourite Banna are still the scene of his 
poetical wanderings. It is believed that the lovely 
Molly Asthore was Miss Moore, the lady whom Mr. Ogle 
afterwards married. The Banna is an agreeable stream 
that waters the chief part of the Barony of Gorey. 
(Brewer's Beauties of Ireland, i. 391.) The authorship 
of the ballad “ The Hermit of Killarney,” has also been 
attributed to Mr. Ogle. 

In Hardy’s Life of the Earl of Charlemont, edit. 1812, 
ii. 182, 196, it is stated that Mr. Ogle was re-elected 
Member for the county of Wexford, and that he was a 
member of an association distinguished by the name of 
the Monks of St. Patrick, formed in 1779. 


A remarkable, although somewhat mysterious event | 


in Mr. Ogle’s political life is the message which he is 
stated to have delivered on the 11th of November, 1783, 
purporting to be from Lord Kenmare to the National 
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Convention assembled in Dublin, asserting that the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland were satisfied with the pri- 
vileges they had already obtained, and desired no more. 
This Convention was a political assembly which originated 
from and was supported by the Armed Association of 
Volunteers. The authorising any person to deliver such 
message was denied by Lord Kenmare in a letter dated 
Killarney, 20th Nov. 1783, printed in England’s Life of 
O'Leary, p. 109, as is also Sir Boyle Roche's explanatory 
letter dated the 14th Feb. following, wherein Sir Boyle 
takes upon himself the onus of having originally made 
this statement of Lord Kenmare’s sentiments to Lord 
Charlemont, the President, and adds, that “ he confirmed 
the same the Friday following, having obtained permis- 
sion to address the Assembly.” Mr. England (p. 112) 
observes upon this, “ In all the public printed reports of 
this transaction there is no mention made of Sir B. 
Roche. Mr. George Ogle is the gentleman who is stated 
to have delivered the message, and afterwards to have 
made the explanation.” There is a notice of the “ Right 
Hon, George Ogle, Member for the City of Dublin,” in 
the Sketches of Irish Political Characters, 8vo, 1799, 
p- 199. Consult also T. Crofton Croker’s Popular Songs of 
Ireland, p. 138. Mr. Ogle died on July 27, 1814, aged 
seventy-five. At that time he was Governor of Wex- 
ford. ] 


Pevutincer1an Tasite.— What work, ancient 
or modern, contains the Peutingerian Table? 
And what does this table consist of ? J.P. 

[The Peutingerian Table, which forms a map of the 
world, is constructed on the most singular principles. 
The map is twenty feet long, and only one foot broad, so 
that we can easily conceive how incorrectly the propor- 
tion of the different parts is exhibited. Along the high 
road whjch traverses the Roman empire in the general 
direction of east and west, objects are minutely and ac- 
curately represented; but of these objects which lie to 
the north and south of it, only some general notion is 
conveyed. The Peutingerian Table serves as a specimen 
of what were called Jtinera Picta, the “ painted roads” of 
the ancients, intended for the clearer direction of the 
march of their armies. 

For a long time this Itinerary was believed to be of the 
fourth century, and was identified with that Theodosian 
map alluded to in the well-known epigram of Sedulius, 
“Hoe opus egregium, quo mundi summa tenetur,” &c. ; 
but this opinion is untenable, although it is highly pro- 
bable that its author (whomsoever he may have been) 
compiled it from ancient authorities, some of them per- 
haps older than the Itinerary of Antoninus. 

The Peutinger map has a curious history. Conrad 
Celtes discovered it at Spires in 1508, whilst searching 
for books and MSS. on behalf of the Emperor Maximi- 
lian I. to be placed in the Imperial Library. He seems 
to have looked on this remarkable document as out of 
the limits of his commission, and to have parted with it, 
either by gift or by sale, to Peutinger, who proposed to 
publish it, but died too soon, It then disappeared. Vel- 
ser, having vainly sought for it, published Peutinger’s 
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unfinished transcript. Seven years afterwards (1598), it 
was found in an old chest. Morelius then edited it, and 
it was subsequently republished by Berlius (1618), by 
Arnold (1682), and by Horn (1686). Then fit disap- 
peared again, and was not recovered until 1714. At 
length, after a lapse of 200 years, it found a secure place 
in the Imperial Library at Vienna, to which it should 
have gone at first; and thence, in 1753, it was superbly 
edited by Christ. von Scheyl; and now, at last, collated 
with the Vienna Codex, corrected, and furnished with a 
new Introduction of Conrad Mannert, for the Royal 
Literary Academy of Munich, Lipsia, 1824, fol. To com- 
plete these “adventures of a manuscript,” it may be 
added, that a fragment of the missing portion of this 
most curious work has been recently discovered in the 
binding of a volume in the public library of Treves. 
Vide Encyclo. Britan., eighth edition, xiii, 418.] 


Favustus Verantivs.—lI shall be much obliged 
to any of your readers who may give me any in- 
formation concerning Faustus Verantius, who pub- 
lished a singular work in the fifteenth century, 
called Machine Nove, cum declarativne, Latina, 
Ttalica, Hispanica, Gallica,et Germanica. It was 
printed at Venice. C. H. T. 

[By a Latin biography of Faustus Verantius, Bishop 
of Chonad in Hungary, prefixed to his Dictionarium 
Pentaglottum, recudi curavit Josephus Thewrewk de 
Ponor (Presburg, 1834), we learn that he was born at 
Sibenicum (Sebenick) in Dalmatia, and died at Venice 
in 1617. The date of his birth does not appear. So true 
is it that there is nothing new under the sun, we were 
surprised to find in his Machina Nove engravings of the 
Tread Mill, Suspension Bridge, the model of a Parachute, 
Swimming Belts, and the Paddle-wheel. Besides this 
work, he wrote, 1, Vita Antonii Verantii, Presburg, 1575. 
2. Dictionarium quinque linguarum, Venice, 1595. 3. De 
modo restaurandi religionem in Hungaria, presented to the 
Pope, 1606. 4. Fragmenta Historia Iilyr. ac Sarmat. 
(doubtful if printed). Verantius was also called Ve- 
ranzio, Wranzius, and Wranczi. } 


Burton's “ Monasticon Esoracenss.” — In 
the preface to this work, Mr. Burton states that 
he intended to publish the whole work together ; 
but at the importunities, &c., of many persons, he 
consented to make this volume public, although all 
the engravings which he intended were not then 
furnished, but directions would be given to the 
bookbinders to put guards in their proper places, 
so that they might be fixed afterwards. Could you 
give the subject of each engraving? My copy 
of the work esses all that is mentioned in 
Lowndes (Bohn's edit.), but no engravings. __ 

Tuomas Surexps. 

[ There were only three engravings published ; viz. 1. 
The Inclosure and Plan of the Abbey of Fountains, p. 141; 
2. Plan of the Abbey of St. Mary at Kirkstall, p. 288; 
3. Map of the Parish of Hemingbrough and its Bounda- 
ries, p. 433. This work was intended to be completed 





in two volumes, and these three plates (as stated by Up- 
cott) were to have been given in the second volume; but 
the author dying Feb. 21,1771, the design was never 
completed. The copy in the King’s Library at the 
British Museum has the first eight pages of the intended 
second volume, entitled “The Appendix, containing 
Charters, Grants, and other Original Writings, referred 
to in the preceding volume, never published before. 
York: Printed for the Author by N. Nickson, in Coffee- 
Yard. 1759.” A manuscript note on the eighth page 
states, that “Dr. Burton begun printing the second 
volume of this book, but never printed more of it than 
these eight pages. The original manuscript was sold 
along with the rest of the Doctor's manuscripts to Wil- 
liam Constable, Esq., of Burton Constable, a.p. 1769.”] 


Sevas.— What kind of seat is asquab ? Thomas 
Story, in his Journal, p. 99, speaks of sitting (in a 
room) on a squab. The dictionaries describe it 
as a kind of sofa or couch, but this is not distinc- 
tive enough for my purposes. bz. T. 


[A squab is a stuffed cushion placed on sofas. 


“On her large squab you find her spread, 
Like a fat corpse upon a bed.” 
Pope, Imitations, Earl of Dorset. 


See an engraving of this domestic luxury in Webster and 
Parkes’s Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy, p. 243, fig. 
263. The word squab is frequently used for a settee or 4 
sofa. ] 


Replies. 
PRINCE EUGENE. 
(3 S. v. 491.) 


The prayer, of which a translation is given at 
the above reference, is well known, and in con- 
stant use among Catholics, under the title of the 
Universal Prayer. It was composed in Latin by 
Pope Clement XI., who died in 1721. As the 
original has always been greatly admired, it may 
not be unacceptable to the readers of “ N. & Q.,” 
and I transcribe it accordingly : — 


“ Credo, Domine; sed credam firmius. Spero, Domine; 
sed sperem securius. Amo, Domine; sed amem ardentius. 
Doleo, Domine; sed doleam vehementius. 

“ Adoro te, ut primum principium; desidero ut finem 
ultimum: laudo ut benefactorem perpetuum; invoco ut 
defensorem propitium. 

“ Tua me sapientia dirige; justitia contine; clementia 
solare; potentia protege. 

“ Offero tibi, Deus, cogitanda, ut sint ad te; dicenda, 
ut sint de te; facienda, ut sint secundum te; ferenda, ut 
sint propter te. 

“Volo quod vis; volo, quia vis; volo, quomodo vis; 
volo, quandiu vis, 

“ Oro, Domine, intellectum illumines; voluntatem in- 
flammes; corpus emundes; animam sanctifices. 

“A superbia non inficiar; adulatione non afficiar; a 
mundo non decipiar; a Satana non circumveniar. 

“Gratiam presta memoriam purgandi, linguam fre- 
nandi, oculos cohibendi, sensus coercendi. 








6, "64. 
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“ Defleam preteritas iniquitates; repellam futuras ten- 
tationes; corrigam vitiosas propensiones; excolam ido- 
neas virtutes. 

“Tribue mihi, bone Deus, amorem tui, odium mei, 
zelum proximi, contemptum sezculi. 

“Studeam superioribus obedire, inferioribus subvenire, 
amicis consulere, nemini invidere. 

“ Meminerim, O Jesu, mandati tui et exempli, inimicos 
diligendo, injurias sufferendo, persequentibus benefaci- 
endo, pro calumniatoribus orando. 

“ Vincam voluptatem austeritate, avaritiam largitate, 
iracundiam lenitate, tepiditatem pietate. 

“ Redde mihi prudentem in consiliis, constantem in 
periculis, patientem in adversis, humilem in prosperis. 

“ Fac, Domine, ut sim in oratione attentus, in epulis 
sobrius, in munere sedulus, in proposito firmus. 

“Curem habere sanctitatem interiorem, modestiam ex- 
teriorem, conversationem exemplarem, vitam regularem, | 

“Nature invigilem domanda, gratie fovends, legi 
servande, saluti promerende. 

“ Sanctimoniam assequar sincera peccatorum confes- 
sione, fervida Corporis Christi Communione, continua 
mentis recollectione, pura cordis intentione. 

“Discam a te, Deus, quam tenue, quod terrenum; 
quam grande, quod divinum; quam breve, quod tem- 
poraneum; quam durabile, quod xternum ! 

“Da, mortem preveniam; judicium pertimeam; in- 
fernum effugiam; paradisum obtineam. Per Christum 
Dominum nostrum. Amen.” 


It will be seen that the English prayer given 
by Mr. W. Lez is by no means a close transla- 
tion of the original; and that some portions of 
the Latin, particularly towards the end, are en- 
tirely omitted, F. C. H. 


JACOB'S STAFF: ASTROLABE: MARGARITA 
PHILOSOPHICA. 
(34 S. iv. 115, 217, 239.) 

As all who have anything to say on this subject 
have probably said it, I shall make my last re- 
marks. ‘The derivations of theodelite from 8odos 
are excluded by the old spelling of the word; it 








was theodelite for nearly fifty years. The derivation | 
from three Greek words is altogether against the 
genius of the time, and can have no reasonable pro- 
bability until parallel instances are produced. In- | 
deed any derivation from Greek is not very likely: | 
can any one except Jobn Dee be pointed out who | 
coined scientific words from the Greek in the six- 
teenth century? The idea of the the being an | 
English article imported by accident into the 
word is rendered more unlikely by the number of | 
different places in which the word is found; more- 
over, it was not usual to put an English article 
before a Latin word. 

The quotation from the Margarita Philosophica | 
of 1504 may be held to prove that the Jacob's 
Staff was in print in 1496, the original date of that 
work (not 1486, as sometimes stated). And, as 


the work is a compilation, it is highly probable 
that something yet earlier might be found. Hav- 
ing verified your correspondent’s statement, I 
turned to the edition of 1515, which has a cele- 





brated appendix: and in this appendix I found 
an elaborate account of the astrolabe, of which the 
work takes no notice, in thirty-eight pages. This 
appendix. was known to me as a snapper-up of 
very recent writings, a feature not common in the 
compilations of the time. I had found in it the new 
perspective of Viator, taken probably from Glock- 
endon’s German translation of Viator, of 1509, or 
shortly after: also the quadrature of the circle of 
Charles de Bovelles, or Bovillus, not so lucky a 
hit. I therefore took it as almost certain that I 
should find some elaborate work on the astrolabe 
published not long before 1515. And after a 
short search I found that Stéffler’s Elucidatio 
Fabrice Ususque Astrolabii was first published in 


| 1513. This then is likely to be the first extensive 


work on the astrolabe: and it is likely enough 
that all the articles of the appendix of 1515 will 
be traced to works then recent. 

A. De Morean, 


MARK OF THOR’S HAMMER: THE FYLFOT, 
ETC. 
(3 S. v. 458, 524.) 


This query seems to have caused unusual in- 
terest. I have received several very valuable sug- 
gestions on the subject from various quarters ; and 
as my time has been very much occupied lately, 
beg leave, through the medium of your valuable 
paper, to return my best acknowledgments to the 
gentlemen who have favoured me. Several points 
have arisen which seem to require elucidation. 

1. When is the fylfot first mentioned in any 
heraldic work? It is not in Berry, nor any of the 
older books. It is not in the Index to Newton's 
Heraldry, 1846 ; nor do I find it in Lower’s Curi- 
osities, 1845 ; nor in the first edition of Planche’s 
Pursuivant, 1852, though it is in the second, where 
he observes that it was in some old paintings at 
Westminster. Mr. J. W. Papworth kindly in- 


| forms me that out of nearly one hundred thousand 


coats in his possession, there is but one example 


| of the fylfot ; and that is Chamberlayne of York- 


shire, who bears “arg. a chevron between three 
fylfots (or gammadions) gu. (date unknown). 
What is the earliest instance of the use of the 
word gammadion ? 

2. In what pictures at Westminster is the fylfot 
figured, and where can they or copies be seen ? 

3. A correspondent refers to the Greek di- 
gamma as an heraldic bearing. One well-known 
instance is that of the late Dr. Valpy. He used 
this letter as a monogram on the title-pages of all 
the works he edited, as the Alduses did the anchor, 
the Juntas the lily, &c. &c.; and afterwards he 
had it painted on an escutcheon on his carriage as 
his coat of arms? Is any other instance known ? 
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4. Is your correspondent from Queen's Gar- 
den’s correct in stating that the digamma repre- 
sents the Greek sign for 6? In most of the books, 
and particularly in Liddell and Scott's Lexicon, 
this numeric mark is said to be the abbreviated 
form of the two letters o and 7, and is called by them 
orad, and by others érionuor, just in the same way 
as the numeric mark for 90 is called «érma, and 
that for 900 cavni. 

5. How can the digamma be the mark of 
Thor’s hammer if the statement in Gwilt’s Ency- 
clopedia (p. 821, ed. 1859), be correct, that such 
mark is “ cruciform ? ” 

6. Acorrespondent says the fylfot is found on the 
reverse of several Bactrian coins. Will he favour 
me with the exact reference? In the plate in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, fig. 176, there is something 
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like this figure, but it is not cruciform; and the | 


line at right angles to one of the limbs rises from 
its middle instead of being at the end like the 
others. What chance is there that a monogram 
from Ariana Antiqua can be traced as converted 
to a Scandinavian Rune? Another learned cor- 
respondent says the same of the Tauric Coins. 
Will he oblige me in like manner ? 

7. Another correspondent says the fylfot is the 
“crux ansata” so often seen in Egyptian work ; 
but is not this emblem usually figured as a sort of 
Tau or T, surmounted with a ring, and generally 
called “the Key of the Nile,” or instrument by 


which to open sluices, a bar being put through | 


the ring, just as it is in the streets of London in the 
present day. (See Sir G. Wilkinson's Egypt, vol. 
v. p. 283). If so, the “crux ansata” is totally 
unlike either fylfot or digamma. 


8. Another correspondent says that the whole | 


must be a mistake, as Saxo Grammaticus tells us 
Thor's weapon in the battle with the Giants was a 
club. On referring (Hist. Dan. lib. iii. p. 41, ed. 
1649), I find the word used is clava, which is gene- 
rally so translated. I have no means at present of 
cosulting the original Eddas, but in M. Mallet’s 
Northern Antiquities (p. 374, ed. 1847), the fourth 
poem is entitled “'Thrym’s-Kvida edr Hamar- 
sheimt” (Thrym’s Lay, or the Recovery of the 
Mallet) ; but the word hamar certainly seems to 
indicate a hammer rather than a mallet or a club. 
The defeat of Thor by Hoder cutting off the 
handle (preciso manubrio, see Saxo Grammaticus, 
ut supra) may apply to either of these instruments. 
In Frye’s translation of (hlenschleger’s Gods of 
the North (p. 120, et seq.), Thor’s weapon is called 
a hammer, and its name Midélner. 

9. It now seems important to know the earliest 
notice of this emblem as the mark of Thor's ham- 
mer. Js this appellation to be found in any old 
authentic author, or is it only a vague tradition ; 
and, if the latter, is it an old tradition, or one 
lately coined for the nonce? This is important, 
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as the fylfot itself seems to have crept into the 
books only within a few years. 

My opportunities for referring are just now so 
restricted, I must apologise for the number of 
questions here thrown out. I little thought when 
the original query was sent, the subject would have 
awakened so much interest. If it adds another 
link to the investigation of the chain of connection 
between the Indo and the Germanic races, its re- 
plies will be more interesting still. 

If it were not asking too much, would the 
learned author of the articie, “ The Pre-Christian 
Cross,” in the Gentleman's Magazine for July, 1863, 
favour us with the authorities for his interesting 
specimens ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


JAMES GRAHAM. 
(3"¢ §. v. 517; vi. 34.) 


This able but eccentric individual was born 
“at the head of the Cowgate” in Edinburgh on 
the 23rd June, 1745. The mensal anniversary of 
his birth was the day of kis death, which took 
place suddenly, iiizouch the bursting of a blood- 
vessel, in 1798. He died in his house opposite 
the Archer’s Hall, Edinburgh, and was buried in 
the Greyfriars’ churchyard, not inaptly termed 
the Westminster Abbey of Scotland. 

Graham realised a large fortune by a most suc- 
cessful practice as a physician, in England, Scot- 
land, and America; but the immense sums he 
lavished in the sumptuous decorations of the 


| Temple of Health, involved him in difficulties 


from which he never recovered. His latter days, 
however, were cheered by an annuity of 501, 
settled. upon him by a Genevese gentleman, who 
derived benefit from reading one of his tracts. 
An instance of generosity rare enough to merit a 
notice here. 

There can be little doubt of his fanaticism. 
In 1787, he styled himself “* The Servant of the 
Lord, O. W. L.,” meaning by the initials, Oh, 
Wonderful Love; and dated his bills and other 
publications “ in the first year of the New Jeru- 
salem Church.” The magistrates of Edinburgh, 
not relishing this new system of chronology,caused 
him to be confined in his own house as a lunatic, 
which he then certainly was, but he wandered 
away to the North of England, and in a White- 
haven newspaper of the 22nd August, 1788, there 
is the following paragraph :—‘ Tuesday morning, 
Dr. James Graham was sent off to Edinburgh in 
the custody of two constables. This unfortunate 
man had, for some days past, discovered such 
marks of insanity as made it advisable to secure 
him.” 

The following works by Graham are not men- 
tioned by T. B., neither are they to be found in 
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Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, or in the Catalogue 
of the British Museum : — 


“ Travels and Vovages in Scotland, England, and Ire- 
land — including a Description of the Temple of Health. 
London. 1783.” 12mo. 

“ The Christian's Universal Prayer—to which are 
prefixed a Discourse on the Duty of Praying, and a short 
Sketch of Dr, Graham's Religious Principles and Moral 
Sentiments.” 

“ A new and curious Treatise of the Nature and Effects 
of Simple Earth, Water,‘and Air, when applied to the 
Human Body: How to Live for many Weeks, Months, 
and Years, without eating anything whatever, &c. By 
James Graham, M.D. London. 1793.” 

“Hebe Vestina’s * Celebrated Lecture; as delivered by 
her from the Electrical Throne, in the Temple of Health 
in London. Price 2s. 6d.” 


By the polite attention of Mr. Thomas G. Ste- 
venson, the well-known antiquarian and historical 
bookseller of South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 
Iam enabled to give the following extract from 
a sale Catalogue of his father Mr. J. Stevenson, 
published in 1825; and otherwise remarkable as 
the first Catalogue issued from the establishment, 
described by Dibdin as “the only existing Cask 
in this City (Edinburgh) which preserves the true 
ancient Wynkyn de Worde odour” : — 

“670. Graham (James, M.D., the celebrated Earth 
Bather, Lecturer, &c.)—A Discourse delivered in the 
Tolbooth of Edinburgh, on Sunday, August 17, 1783, on 
Isaiah, chap. xl. verse 6; “ All flesh is grass."—A Lec- 
ture on the Generation, Increase, and Improvement of 
the Human Species! with a Description of the Structure, 
and most Irresistibly Genial Influences, of the Celebrated 
Celestial Bed!!!; a Naked Exhibition of Asses, Stripped 
of their Ermine, namely, of Country Just Asses, Mares, 
Alderwomen, and Whippers-In.—The Blazing Star; or 
Vestina, the Gigantic, Rosy, Goddess of Health: a De- 
fence of the Fair Sex, delivered by the Priestess of the 
Temple.—The Celestial Beds; or a Review of the Vota- 
ries of the Temple of Health and Temple of Hymen (in 
verse, with curious notes).—A Clear, Full, and Faithful 
Portraiture of a certain most Beautiful and Spotless Vir- 
gin Princess. With several others; consisting of Adver- 
tisements, &c., folio broadsides; a Curious and Genuine 
Letter, in the Handwriting of the Doctor; a Print, by 
Kay,t of ditto, lecturing to the Sons of Mirth and Pleasure 
in Edinburgh ; including also a Curious Manuscript, writ- 
ten expressly for Dr. Graham, regarding his Religious 
Concerns, by Benjamin Dockray, a Quaker, at Newtoun, 
near Carlisle, in 1790, &c., &c. 20 pieces, folio, 4to, 8vo, 
and duodecimo. A very singular and rare collection. 21s, 
Edin., Lond., &c. . ee 


This remarkable volume was purchased by Sir 
Walter Scott, and is now in the library at Abbots- 
ford. Nevertheless, the most interesting collec- 

* Ihave strong reasons for believing that the Goddess 
of Health was not the person who afterwards became so 
notorious as Lady Hamilton. 

{t John Kay has left another print of Dr. Graham, who 
is following a lady along the North Bridge in a high 
wind, and is represented in the dress in which he attended 
the funeral of Dr. Gilbert Stuart, who died Aug. 28, 
1786, in white linen clothes and black silk stockings. 
The lady walking before Graham is said to resemble a 
Miss Dunbar, sister of Sir James Dunbar, Bart.—En. ] 
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tion of Grahamiana extant is said to be in the 
very curious library of J. M.,an able and much 
esteemed contributor to these columns. 

Wituiam Pinkerton, 


LONG GRASS AND WATER MEADOWS. 
(3°¢ S. iv. 288; v. 464.) 

Mr. W. Lex, in his note upon Long Grasses, 
asserts that the particular grass mentioned in 
Norden’s book of 1610 as existing in “a meddow” 
near Salisbury of “a yearly growth of 10 foot 
long,” and “ commonly sixteene foot long,” shows 
that the “irrigated meadows then were in full 
operation, at a maximum fertility nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago;” and goes on to say 
that “so learned a man, as all the world knows the 
Proressor (De Morean) to be, is unaware of so 
old a fact.” Mr. Lee himself is too hasty in his 
inference that the long grass mentioned by Nor- 
den was produced in an irrigated meadow; that 
is, in a meadow irrigated artificially by drowning, 
such as is evidently meant by the allusion to “ full 
operation,” “ maximum fertility,” and the “ great 
fertility of the old meadows near Salisbury having 
caused the extension of similar irrigation along 
the river Wiley to Warminster.” 

. The following extract from the Systema Agri- 
cultura, by J. W., ed. 1697, p. 32, will clearly 
show that the meadow where the grass grew was 
not a meadow watered by any artificial means : — 

“ At Maddington, in Wiltshire, 9 miles from Salisbury, 
grows a grass in a small plat of meadow ground, which 
grass in some years grows to prodigious length, some- 
times 24 foot long; but not in height as is usually re- 
ported, but creeping on the ground, or at least touching 
the ground at several of the knots of the grass. It is 
extraordinary sweet, and not so easily propagated as hath 
been imagined; the length thereof being occasioned by 
the washing of a declining sheep-down, thereof the rain 
in a hasty shower brings with it much of the fatness of 
the sheep-dung over the meadow; so that in such springs 
that are not subject to such showers, or at least from some 
certain coasts, this grass thriveth not so well, the ground 
being then no better than another.” 

This grass is also noticed in the Anglorum Spe- 
culum, an abridgement of Fuller’s Worthies, by G. 
S., ed. 1684, p. 847, amongst, the wonders of the 
county of Wilts, in these words : — 

“ The next is knot grass growing 9 miles from Salisbury, 
which is ordinarily 15 foot in length, and sometimes 24, 
and being built many stories high, from knot to knot: it 
lyeth matted on the ground, whence it is cut for proven- 
der, the knots whereof will fat swine. The grass is con- 
sidered peculiar to this place.” 

Many imperfect notices of this Wiltshire phe- 
nomenon have been given by various writers. 
Ray, in Gibson's edition of Camden's Britannia, p. 
114, says : — 

“We are not satisfied what sort of grass this might 
be, and recommend the inquisition thereof to the in- 
dustrious and skilful herbarists of this country.” 
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He calls it “Long trailing dog’s grass,” and 
speaks of its being found “by Mr. Tucker's at 
Modington, some nine miles from Salisbury, with 
which they fat hogs, and which is four and twenty 
foot long.” 

At length all difficulties as to its true history 
were cleared up by Dr. Maton, who communicated 
a paper upon the subject to the Linnean Society, 
which will be found in the 5th vol. of their Trans- 
actions. Dr. Maton found it to be not one parti- 
cular grass, but several well known and common 
species, remarkably elongated in consequence of 
local influences, which he ascertained by actual 
observation on the spot in 1798. The meadow is 
situated in the lowest part of a very narrow val- 
ley, sheltered on each side by gradual, but not 
lofty, acclivities of chalk. ‘This valley forms a 
channel for the floods which come down in the 
winter season; and, from the meadow alluded to 
being the lowest of the range, the water rests 
there to some depth, and indeed the place is rarely 
otherwise than swampy throughout the year. The 
longest specimens of grass gathered by Dr. Maton 
were about ten feet, and those were of the Poa 
trivialis. ‘The situation of this meadow is at Or- 
cheston St. Mary, near Maddington, and is about 
eleven miles from Salisbury. A. B. Mrppieton, 

Close, Salisbury. 


MORGANATIC. 
(3" S, v. 441.) 


[ am glad to find that Dr. Bert does not dis- 
pute the authority of Heineccius as a jurist, and 
there appears to be no question that a morganatic 
marriage is correctly described as one in which 
the children succeed to so much of the father’s 
property as is put in settlement, and to nothing 
more. 

Whatever may be, in a social point of view, the 
merits or demerits of such an institution, I cannot 
see how it can have been considered so palpable 
a cheat, that its very name should have been de- 
duced from its cheating. 

If I am not permitted to appeal to Heineccius 
as an etymologist, I trust that, at all events, there 
will be no objection to my adverting to an extract 
that he gives from an ancient deed of settlement, 
—apparently the settlement made by Leopold of 
Austria on his marriage in 1310 with Catherine, 
daughter of Amadeus V. Count of Savoy : — 

“ Huc pertinent,” says Heineccius, “ pacta dotalia apud 
Guhcienon *, Hist. Geneal. Gentis Sabaudica, p. 159, ubi 
Sponsus Leopoldus Austriacus: Preterea sepe dictx 
Catering Morganaticum adsignare debemus ad nostrum 
arbitrium: de quo Morganatico ordinare et disponere 
poterit.”—Elementa Juris Germanici, lib. i. s. 306. 

* Probably a misprint for Guichenon (see Bayle.) My 
Heineccius is the Editio Venetu (1770), prioribus emenda- 
tior, which means, being interpreted, “ full of typographi- 
cal blunders.” 


Now whether Morgengabe be the correct deri- 
vation or not, I think I may rely on this passage 
as showing that so early as the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, morganaticum meant the 
property settled by the bridegroom on the bride. 
Such being the meaning of the word, it is easy 
to understand how a marriage, the issue of which 
had nothing to look to beyond the property put 
in settlement, should — without any intention to 
convey the imputation of deceit or delusion — be 
described as one contracted on morganatic terms. 

I do not follow Dr. Bex in his etymological 
speculations ; for when, in order to deduce fanatic 
from fanum, I find him tracing it through some 
imaginary French fainean, I am at a loss where 
to search for any common ground on which to 








meet him. I will only say that if the derivation 
from Morgengabe is—as he designates it— “a 
long exploded idea,” I am sure that there are 
among your readers many who, like myself, would 
be glad to learn when and by whom the explosion 
was brought about. MELETEs. 


Bisnor Downes or IRELAND AND ExizaBetu 
Leien (3 S. v. 116; vi. 9.)—I am unable to 


| say whether Bishop Downes was connected with 


the Leighs of Slaidburn. As far as I can tell, 
Leonard Leigh and Elizabeth Brigg had no 
daughter Elizabeth, but their son Richard had by 
his first wife Alice ——, a daughter Elizabeth, 
married to John Parker. She is mentioned by 
her maiden name in the will of her uncle, Thomas 
Whalley, “of Aspull, in the co. of Lancaster, 
clerk,” June 2, 1706. The following extract from 
the Parish Register of Baptisms at Slaidburn 
gives another Elizabeth : —* Elizabeth, fil’ Jacobi 
Leigh, Oxenhurst Hey, 12 Nov. 1701.” 

Georce W. Marswatu. 


Orientation (3'¢ S. v. 516.) — Mr. Wyatt 
Papworth is apparently not aware that St. Peter's 
(at Rome) reverses all ordinary orientation, the 
high altar being at the westernend. W. M. M. 


Succession THRouGH THE Moruer (3" S. v. 
459, 525.)—G. of Edinburgh reminds me of the 
Act of May 25, 1855, altering, in certain respects, 
the law of intestate, moveable or personal succes- 
sion in Scotland, of which I was previously aware. 
The alteration, admitting a mother to succeed in 

| part to a child, certainly is an act of justice to 
| mothers which ought to be thankfully acknow- 
ledged, however long delayed; but the law of 
Scotland, prohibiting succession through the 
mother, stands, I believe, unrepealed. Now, in 
my first communication, to which, by the way, 
G.’s is no real reply, I referred to two cases, 
one of which I shall briefly detail. A. B. died, 
leaving no relative nearer in blood than C. D., a 
| first cousin by the mother, whom she intended to 
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be her heir. The will, however, though prepared 
by a lawyer of course in Scotland, was found in- 
complete in its execution, and an intestacy en- 
sued, when E. F., a further off relative, but by 
the deceased's father, got administration or con- 
firmation, and obtained the property (all personal, 
and possibly some of it the other's) to the entire 
exclusion of the first cousin by the mother, who, 
had there been no agnate, would nevertheless have 
been excluded by the crown, who would in such 
case have succeeded, in preference to all or any 
cognates. 

No wonder that, in a late debate in Parliament, 


the necessity of Scotch law reform was so much | 


insisted upon. Its assimilation in many respects 
to the law of England would be most desirable, 
and in none more than the matter in hand, the 
law of England doing maternal relatives, under 
the circumstances referred to, ample justice. 

I hope G., who no doubt is a lawyer, which I 
am not, feels uneasy at the want of equity com- 
plained of, and will do what he can, if only out of 
gallantry to the fair sex, to remove the ban put 
upon their descendants. Fiar Justitia. 


Pepieree (3" S, 459, 520.) — The best and 
fullest answer to K. R. C.’s question is contained 
in the seventh chapter of Coventry's Conveyancer’s 
Evidence, pp. 274—311. It is treated under se- 
veral heads, clearly and succinctly. 

Wrwne E. Baxter. 


Sack ann Suerry (3" S. v. 328, 488.) —I 
offer for the consideration of your correspondents 
the following extracts, taken at random from a 
volume of MS. accounts which now lies before 
me. In these accounts, Sack, Canary, and Sherry 
appear to have a different signification : — 

“1666.—For tenne pounds weight of fine 
Sugar given to Deane Thomas at his first 
coming - . - - - - - O11 8 

For six bottles of Sack and six bottles of 
Clarett given him then - - - - 

For five quarts of Sack and two gallons 
of Claret, sent to M* Maio" at Christmas 
Sessions - - - - - - - 016 8 

For twoe quarts of Sherry, 2 quarts of 
Canarie, and six quarts of French Wyne to 
Mr. Maio* at Easter Sessions - - - 012 0 

1667.—Payd for 3 quarts of Canary, 3q' 

Claret, 6q" of Shirrey sent to Mr. Maior at 
Christmas Sessions - . - - - 00 18 00 

For a gallon of Sacke and a gallon of 
Clarrett, and fower sugar loaves at thirteene 
pence halfe-penny the pound, weighing 19 
pounds, given to the Judges at the same 
tyme - - - - - - - O61 14 04.” 

Ricwarp Woor, F.S.A. 


016 0 


Guildhall, Worcester. 

Aristotie’s Poritics (3™ S. v. 475, 525.) — 
Whence come all the specific numbers of consti- 
tutions which Aristotle is said to have described 
in a lost work ? Mr. Lewes has 255; Dr. Arnold 


153; Diogenes Laertius has 58: MoArreia widewy | 








Svoiv Seotcaw étfxovra. Opposite to this the Latin 
of Kraus calls it “ centum quinquaginta octo,” 
which some translations follow. Is there any better 
authority than Diogenes Laertius for Aristotle 
| having written a detailed description of separate 
constitutions? The list of works of which it 
forms part is one of which the French translator 
says: “ Il y aurait eu moyen de faire beaucoup 
de notes sur ce Catalogue; mais elles auraient 
été fort ennuyantes 2 faire, et peu utiles pour les 
| lecteurs.” I will only make one, which is this : 
| Mr. Panizzi would not have employed Diogenes 
| Laertius on the Museum Catalogue. 
A. Ds Morean. 


| Cacep SxytarK (3" §. v. 515.)— The poem 
which appeared in Blackwood some years ago 
under this name was written by David Moir, 
who, under the nom de plume of Delta, wrote many 
| beautiful poems; this amongst the number. 

I have heard that his writings were greatly 
| admired by our Princess Royal (P. Frederic 
| William of Prussia). J.S. D. 


Asu, Aspen, Poriar (3! S. v. 385.) —Vryan 
Ruecep quotes somebody who says the “ash is 
the only native poplar ;” and asks, “Is the ash 
a poplar at all?” Certainly it is not. May not 
“ash” be a misprint for “asp” or “ aspen” 
Populus tremula, called by the Sussex rustics 


| 


| “ Aps” ? W. P. 
Lampetu Decrees 1n Mepicine (3 S. v. 
481.)— 


“ A Parliamentary return shows that since 1840 medical 
degrees have been granted by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to the following persons:—In 1840 to Robert Hull ; 
in 1841 to Sir William Hyde Pearson; in 1849 to Joseph 
Laurie; in 1850 to William Bayes; in 1851 to Edmund 
Charles Johnson, Frederick Gilder Julius, and John Green 
Bishop; in 1854 to George Canney; in 1855 to John 
Hodgson Ramsbotham and Ralph Barnes Grindrod; in 
1858 to Edward Cronin and William Baker; in 1861 to 
Edward Westall and John Rayner; and in 1862 to Wil- 
liam Sherwin. In the 23 years 1840-62 the Archbishop 
conferred medical degrees upon 15 persons.”—The Times, 


July 2nd, 1864, 
W. I. S. Horton. 

Rugeley. 

Parapin “Devisres Herorques” (3" S. v. 
528.)—As a question of first edition is of some 
importance, I would remind Asuna that Dibdin 
makes mention, in his Decameron, of an edition 
of the Devises Heroiques of Claude Paradin, in 
the collection of the Marquis of Blandford, of date 
1551, Lyons, 18mo, French.* Not having Dibdin 
at hand, I am unable to verify the figures of this 
| date, which I forwarded to “ N. & Q.” some short 
| time since for the information of Mr. Pinkerton. 
| 





[* Dibdin is correct. We have before us the Catalogue 
| of the Marquis of Blandford, where in Fasciculus Septi- 
mus, entitled “ Symbola et Emblemata,” we find Paradini 
Devises Heroiques, 18mo, Lyon, 1551.—Ep.]} 
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If Asusa is able to settle this question, he will foundation of Primate Robinson of Armagh, and 


much oblige the collectors of emblems, and 
amongst them G. S. C. 

P.S.—Asupa does not mention the size of his 
book. I possess two copies, each 18mo,—1. Les 
Devises Heroiques, §&c. Anvers, 1562; 2. Heroica, 
Antwerpie, 1563, and shall be glad to know, Ist, 
if there exist any editions subsequent to 1614? 
which is the date of a copy mentioned in the 
Catalogue of Mr. Stirling of Keir. 2nd. Which is 
the editio princeps as well as prima of this 
curious little work ? 


Boapicea (3° §S. iv. 65, 139.)—The lines are 
translated from Statius: what relation they have 
to Boadicea I cannot discover; but she has been 
much worried in tragedies and prize-poems :— 
“ Qualis ubi audito venantum murmure tigris, 
Horruit in maculas, somnosque excussit inertes ; 
Bella cupit, laxatque genas, et temperat ungues; 
Mox ruit in turmas, natisque alimenta cruentis, 
Spirantem fert ore virum.”—Thebaidos, ii. 127—132. 
This translator has preserved the most striking 
point of the description, spirantem fert ore virum, 
“and bears a living breathing man away.” I 
subjoin the English and Italian versions, to show 
how it may be missed : — 
“ Thus when a sleeping tiger from afar 
Hears the shrill preludes of approaching war, 
He starts, calls forth his spots, expands his jaws, 
Wakes to the promised fight, and points his claws; 
Then bounding through the thickets of the wood, 
Bears to his bloody whelps the reeking food!” 
(The Thebaid, translated by W. L. Lewis, p. 49, Oxford, 

1767.) 

“ Come de’ cacciatori al corso, e al grido, 
La tigre arruffa la macchiata pelle, 
Apre I irate fauci, el’ unghie spiega, 
E a battaglia s’ appresta: indi si lancia 
Nel folto stuolo, e vivo uno ne prende, 
Ed alto il porta a satollar la fame 
De’ crudi figli.” (Mediolani, 1782, t. i. p. 71.) 

The translation accompanies the Latin text. 
So far as I have read, it is very good. The 
author's name is not given, but I suppose him to 
be Cardinal Bentivoglio. See the article “ Sta- 
tius” in Smith's Classical Dictionary, iii. 902. 

H. B.C. 

U. U. Club. 

Pararrin (3 §. vi. 10.)—This word ‘is de- 
rived from Parum affinis, because the strongest 
chemical agents (except chlorine) have no effect 
upon it. ‘The name was, I believe, given by 
Reichenbach, It is a solid and crystalline white 
body, one of the constituents of tar. Paraffin oil 
is a polymeric variety of paraffin. See any good 
work on chemistry, and also papers by Greville, 
Williams, and Brodie. Joun Davinson. 

Yoururut Entrance To Universities (3 S. 
v. 509; vi. 17.)—The case of the Rev. Thomas 
Romney Robinson, D.D., Ex-F.T.C.D., who has 
been for many years past Astronomer on the 





was not long since President of the Royal Irish 
Academy, is worthy of observation. He was born 
23rd April, 1793 (as stated in a memoir prefixed 
to a volume now before me), and entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, in January, 1806; i.e. when 
only twelve years of age. He was elected a 
Scholar in 1808, after a strict examination, having 
barely completed his fourteenth year. See the 
Dublin University Calendar, 1864, pp. 281, 306. 
ABHBA. 


Names or Rivers (3"¢ S. vi. 10.) — Rivers 
have had their names changed by the occupiers 
of their basins; so that a modern name may be 
given to supersede the old one, as has been the 
case with towns. In the Cocker or Coquet we 
may recognise the cock=boat of Shakspeare ; in 
the Wear, the dam so called; in German wehr. 
In Sanscrit car, to penetrate, to pierce, may be the 
origin of Garry, Yarrow, Garrhuenus, now Yare, 
Garumna or Garunna, now Garonne, and Gers. 
In Gelic, car or char is tortuous; and in An- 
glo-Saxon, cérran, to turn, to bend, may be the 
etymology of Char, Chor, Kerr, Cher, Churne, and 
Charente. In Gaelic, ar means slow; hence pro- 
bably Arrow, Ore, Auray, Aar, Ahr, Era, Arun, 
Earne, Erne, Arno, and Aire. In Celtic, avon 
means water; hence Avon, Evan, Aven, Avre, 
and Iberus, now Ebro. From Sanscrit udan, 
Greek i5wp, Slavonic woda, may come Adua, now 
Adda, Odon, Odder, Otter, Woder, Adur, Atu- 
rus, now Adour, Audura, now Eure, and Oder. 
From the Welsh rhedu, to run, to race, and the 
Gaelic dan, strong, may come Rhodanus, now 
Rhone. From the Gelic saimh, quiet, tranquil, 
may come Saone, Semoy, Somme, Sambre, Sim- 
mer, and Simmen. 

From the Sanscrit i, to move, Greek efAw, 
German eilen, to hasten, French aller, may come 
Ile, Allow, Ill, Ellé, Illa, now Ill, Alle, Ellen, 
Aller, Alne, Allan, Ilen, Aulne, and Iller. Ister, 
the ancient Thracian name of the Danube, ac- 
cording to Zeuss, seems to be a compound of Old 
Norse is to rush, and the Armorican séer a river, 
the meaning being nearly the same as its more 
modern name in German, Donau = strong water. 
The river Dnieper was formerly called Ousi by the 
Tartars. Both this word and Dniester have pro- 
bably for the root of the first syllable the Slavonic 
dno = bed of a river. Guadalquiver = Wadi-el- 
Kebir, appears to be of Arabic derivation. The 
endings en, er, es, et, el, are treated of by Fer- 
guson (River-Names of Europe, p. 10); as also 
the initial ar (p. 38, 40, 173). 

T. J. Bucktown. 


Sant Rosatie (3 S. vi. 29) is mentioned in 
Stanza xxiii, of the first canto of Scott's Mar- 
mion. ‘There is a long note to this passage, giving 
an account of the saint and also of her grotto. 
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It is quoted from “ A Voyage to Sicily and 
Malta, by Mr. John Dryden (son to the poet), 
Z. Z 


p- 107.” 


Rev. M. A. Tierney (3™ S. vi. 29.)—All the 


MSS. of the late Canon Tierney were bequeathed 


by him to the Right Rev. Dr. Grant, Bishop of 


Southwark, and are now in his lordship’s posses- 
sion. P. C. H. 


Witi1am Smytu (3 §S. v. 498.)—C. H. will 
confer a great favour by giving Siéma Tueta 
some genealogical particulars of the above-named 
person, and of his son George (more particularly 
the name of wife and children of the latter) either 
through the medium of “ N. &. Q.,” or privately 
to him, addressed care of R. Carsewell, Esq., 
32 a, Piccadilly, London. 


‘ 


Axstipatuy To Harts (3" §S. vi. 26.) —I was 
present at the Carnival in Rome, 1862, on which 


occasion the dislike of hats constituted the chief 


amusement of that most dull affair. Any one 
venturing in the Corso wearing a hat was a mark 
for the crowd to pelt and maltreat. I remember 
seeing a carriage containing some men wearing 
hats making an attempt to drive through the 
street; but they were so pitilessly assailed by 
confetti (i. e. small balls of plaster-of-Paris) and 
other missiles, that they were compelled to make 
a hasty retreat. I am unable to assign any reason 
for this antipathy. Z. Z. 


Wuire Harts (3 S. v. 499; vi. 16.) — Has 
every one forgotten the probable reason of the 
antipathy to white hats among Oxford undergra- 
duates? What is more likely than that it is a 
tradition of 1820, and its neighbouring years? 
At that time a white hat was a distinguishing 
mark of a radical. It runs in my memory that— 

“R was a Radical, and wore a white hat.” 

When the dog-days came before Parliament was 
up, it used to be matter of remark that Tories 
were turned into Radicals by the weather; and 
the newspapers would note that Sir Thomas Leth- 
bridge, and others like him, were seen in white 
hats. A. Dr Morgan. 


W. H. inquires respecting the antipathy of the 
Oxford undergraduates to white hats. I well re- 
member, about the time when I myself was an 
undergraduate, that a white hat was generally re- 
garded as a symbol of Radicalism. Is it so now ? 
If so, I wonder if certain members of the House 
of Commons, who are “Whigs and something 
more,” have such a coloured covering to their 


heads ? P.Q. 


MARRIAGE BEFORE A Justice oF THE Peace 
(3"* S. v. 400, 469, 526.) — The following extract 
giving an account of a marriage before a magis- 
trate will perhaps interest your readers. It is 
taken from the parish register of Wolstanton, a 





| in 1662, the date of the last Visitation, this pedigree 











| 
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village near Newcastle-under-Lyme, Stafford- 
shire: — 

“Richard Marsh, son of Thomas, late of Wolstanton, 
deceased, and Ann Rowley, daughter of William Rowley 
of Broadwall, weare published three severall markett 
dayes at the Markett Crosse, in Newcastle-under-Lyme; 
viz. the first, the 8th, and the 15th dayes of December, 
1656 (and noe exception made by any p’son). And the 
said Richard Marsh and Ann Rowley weare married the 
23rd day of December, 1656, before Edward Eardley, Esq. 
one of the Justices of the Peace for the Countie of Staf- 
ford.” 

I believe the form used at such marriage was 
as follows : — 

Man. — “1, A. B. do here, in the presence of God the 
searcher of all hearts, take thee C. D. for my wedded 
wife; and do also, in the presence of God and before these 
witnesses, promise to be unto thee a loving and faithful 
husband.” 

Woman.—*“ I, C. D. do here, in the presence of God, the 
searcher of all hearts, take thee A. B. for my wedded hus- 
band; and do also, in the presence of God and before 
these witnesses, promise to be unto thee a loving, faithful, 


and obedient wife.” 
W. I. S. Horton. 

Rugeley. 

Ranpom (3 §. iv. 183.) —I have had pointed 
out to me an early use of this word in the modern 
sense. It is in Milton’s Samson Agonistes — 

“See how he lies at random, carelessly diffused, 
With languished head unpropt.” 
This was published about 1670, a century after 
the time when randun was printed as a word of 
artillery. 

May I venture, having mentioned the imitation 
of Euripides, and having Milton and Porson on 
my side, to avow, let Macaulay have said what he 
would, that I like Euripides more than the other 
two put together. Were not the Athenians also 
of this way of thinking? Taking the numbers of 
plays written by the others at the lowest estimate, 
and those of Euripides at the highest, only 10 per 
cent of Aischylus has survived, only 6 per cent of 
Sophocles, and 19} per cent of Euripides: and 
194 is more than 10+6. Surely this difference 
must be, in the first instance, due to Athens. My 
old schoolmaster used to say, Young men like 


| Sophocles, but I confess I am for Euripides. Ma- 


caulay certainly took up his opinion in youth. 
There are those who remember him, at Cambridge, 
pronouncing upon some new editor of one play, 
that he had given the worst edition of the worst 
play of the worst Greek tragedian. 

A. Dz Morgan. 


Burton Famity (3" S. v. 140, 529.) —It gives 
me great pleasure to learn that my account of the 
Burtons of Weston-under-Wood is well appre- 
ciated. ‘They were not what is called a “ Visita- 
tion family.” At St. George’s Visitation of 
Derbyshire, in 1611, the Burtons of Dronfield 
entered their pedigree (V. Harl. MS. 1093); and, 
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was continued by Dugdale—the heir of the family, 
Francis, being then two years old. (V. Harl. MS. 
6104.) Not to speak of printed books, these two 
pedigrees have since been fully expanded, and con- 
tinued to the present century, by the late Joseph 
Hunter, F.S.A., in his Familie Minorum Gentium, 
p- 146. This latter account is extensively ex- 
emplified by notes, after the manner of that labo- 
rious investigator ; yet, not even incidentally, is 
any mention made of the Burtons of Weston- 
under-Wood. Still it is evident that a family, 
who furnished two sheriffs for Derbyshire, early 
in the last century, must have held a good posi- 
tion in the county at the date of the final Visita- 
tion. Let it be inferred that they were, then, not 
* gentlemen,” in the technical sense of that term ; 
but, rather, of the class known as “ substantial 
yeomanry.” 

The annals of Derbyshire afford more than one 
instance of such being appointed to the office of 
sheriff— witness the appointment of Richard 
Milnes, of Aldercar, in 1720. He was expressly 
designated “ yeoman,” and was a member of that 
eminent family lately ennobled, in the person of 
Richard Monckton Milnes, now Lord Houghton. 
Richard Milnes, second son of the sheriff, left two 
daughters only, the elder of whom, Catharine, 
married Godfrey Sykes, who died s. p. May 24, 
1799—as stated in my former letter—and desired 
to be buried near his great-grandfather, Godfrey 
Sykes, in Dronfield churchyard: hence my note 
concerning this particular sheriff. Had the Bur- 
tons, of Weston-under-Wood, been called upon, 
only a little earlier, to serve their country in the 
capacity of sheriff, there is reason to suppose that 
their ancestry would have been as carefully re- 
corded at the Visitation of 1662, as was that of 
their namesakes, if not distant cousins, at Dron- 
field. In that case no one would have been trou- 
bled with the phantom of “ Sir Francis Cavendish 
Burton, Knight”; except, perhaps, the late Joseph 
Sikes, LL.B., who laboured under the hallucina- 
tion that his own father had been a Gentleman of 
the Privy Chamber to Geo. III., though the Lord 
Chamberlain's Books, and Nicholas Carlisle's Lists 
of them, bear witness to the contrary. 

James SyKEs. 

86, Stanhope Street, N. W. 

Morris Fairy (3" S. v. 476; vi. 16.)—Ina 
recent number of “N. & Q.,” the Rev. Jonn Warp, 
Wath Rectory, near Ripon, offered information 
concerning Edward Morris, Vicar of Aldburgh. 

The Editor of vol. xl. of the Surtees Society's 
Publications, informs us at p. 15, that a half-length 
portrait of Colonel Morris, representing a dark- 
complexioned young man in armour, with rich 
lace collar, &c., is among the relics of the siege of 
Pontefract, preserved in the family of Sir Tatton 
Sykes, at Sledmere, near Malton. 

Thomas Wilson was born June 29, 1713, the 





second son of Richard Wilson, Recorder of Leeds, 
and died, unmarried, in 1789. His grandmother, 
Elizabeth Wilson (née Sykes)—a co-heiress—was 
first cousin, one remove, to William Sykes who 
married Ann, daughter of Castilian Morris. 
James SYKEs. 


Tue Name “ Hogartu” (3" S. v. 507.) —It 
would seem that, in the painter's time, the th at the 
end of his name was pronounced like ¢. Churchill 
says : — 

“ How I want thee, humorous Hogarth ; 
Thou, I hear, a pleasant rogue art.” 
Making all allowance for poetic licence, we must 
suppose that, in the case of a proper name, pro- 
nunciation was not sacrificed to rhyme. 
JAYDEE. 


Funera Orrertines (3S. v. 296.)—In answer, 
I suppose, to a note of mine on the above subject, 
a correspondent asked in a late number (I have 
not my file of ** N. & Q.” by me) to whom funeral 
offerings went. The usage in different parts 
where the custom of voluntary offerings prevails 
may probably differ; but, as I have communicated 
with the rector of Aber, the place I referred to, I 
can state what is the custom there. 

Any money laid on the communion table always 
goes to the minister, who, however, often hands it 
over to the family if they are poor. Sometimes 
at the funerals of the poor, the neighbours come 
forward, and lay their offerings on the coffin as 
soon as it leaves the house. These of course be- 
long to the family, and in this case the latter only 
offer to the minister in church. The clerk, in his 
character of sexton, is always mindful, I under- 
stand, to stand at the door, and receive in a vessel 
small offerings for his own fee. ‘The minister's fee 
averages about three shillings and sixpence ; but, 
as I showed before, varies a great deal in amount. 

Jos. Harcrove. 

Clare Coll. Camb. 


“ Arnunpines Deva” (3" S. v. 496; vi. 38.)— 
From the description of the volume given by your 
correspondents, I should be inclined to attribute 
its authorship to Dr. Francis Adams, a physician 
long resident at Banchory-Ternan, a village a few 
miles distant from Aberdeen, on Deeside. Dr. 
Adams died about three years ago, aged sixty- 
four. He was distinguished, from early academi- 
cal days at Marischal College, for his love of 
Greek literature, and frequently amused himself 
with versifying passages trom the Greek poets, 
some specimens of which he published in a small 
volume about forty years since, and dedicated to 
his early friend and guide in the medical profes- 
sion, Dr. Livingston of Aberdeen. 

Dr. Adams was the author of a much esteemed 
translation, with a commentary, of Paulus Agineta 
(8vo, London, 1834), the Greek physician, not 
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noticed, by-the-way, in Brunet, but highly com- 
mended in the Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. 
Of this favourable critique Dr. Adams was igno- 
rant till I informed him of it several years after 
its appearance. 

Dr. Adams was well known to several of the 
most eminent members of the medical profession 
both in London and Oxford, and had at one time 
tempting offers made to him to leave his obscure 
residence on Deeside, and settle in London; but 
no inducements could prevail on him to leave his 
native place. Dr. Adams was highly esteemed for 
his profound knowledge of his profession, and en- 
joyed a very extensive practice in Aberdeenshire 
and the neighbouring counties. He was an ardent 
lover of the vernacular poetry of Scotland, and 


took part in the Burns’ Anniversary in 1859, of 





. * ° | 
which I became aware by his sending me a news- 


paper containing his eloquent tribute of praise to 
the national poet. 

I mention these particulars because your cor- 
respondent Inquirer is desirous of obtaining all 


the information possible respecting the author of | 


Arundines Deve; and for the reasons stated, I 
believe Dr. Adams to have been the author. 
. J. Macray. 


Quoration (3" §, vi. 10.)—The edition (1673) 
of The Present State of England which I possess 
has “rustica” instead of “ Anglica.” I suppose 
by “the leaf which should explain,” your corre- 
spondent K. R. C. means the following passage, 
p- 44:— 

“ Moreover, of the English, especially of the peasantry, 
it hath been formerly and unhappily observed, that then 
it is happiest with them, when they are somewhat pressed, 
and in 2 complaining condition; according to that old 
rhyming verse — 

* Rustica gens est optima flens et pessima ridens.’” 


I am of opinion that the line in question is a 
mere proverb, and assignable to no ene in parti- 
cular, Tike many others of a similar kind, for which 
it would be equally difficult to find authors. 


On the opposite page (45) is the following pas- 


sage : — 
“ Excess of drinking was antiently more rare in England, 
as appears by an old poet — 
‘Ecce Britannorum mos est laudabilis iste, 
Ut bibat arbitrio pocula quisque suo.’ ” 
Who is the poet alluded to ? J. W. M. 


Monsoon: Mansounps (3" S. vi. 28.) — Wit- 
tich (Curiosities of Physical Geography, i. 128), 
says :— 

“Most of the countries and islands surrounded by the 
sea in which the monsoons prevail are inbabited by 
Malays. In the language of these people they are called 
mooseen, &@ term which properly signifies year or season. 
This term has been received into the English language 
in the corrupted form monsoon.” 


Rushworth’s mansounds is another corruption, 
fortunately not adopted. T. J. Bucxron, 





Eneuisx County Newsrarers (3" S. v. 515.) 
I think your correspondent J. R. D. will find 
that there is a collection of old county news- 
oe in the possession of Mr. Wm. Howell, 

eacon’s Coffee House, 3, Walbrook, London, as 
I find in the Supplement to the British Directory 
for 1793, it is stated that, at the Chapter Coffee 
House, Paternoster Row, all the London and 
country newspapers are taken in, and carefully 
preserved ; and files of papers may be seen from 
the year 1762 to the present time (1793), and 
this collection I am informed is now to be seen 
at Mr. Howell’s as above. I also find in the 
same Directory, that at Peel’s Coffee- House, 177 
and 178, Fleet Street, all the newspapers that are 
published in England, Ireland, and Scotland are 
taken in; and files may be regularly seen from 
June 1773 to the present time (1793). A collec- 
tion, I believe, may still be seen at Peel's Coffee 
House. W. D. 


TantTeRA Bonus (3 S. vi. 5.)—This bit of bio- 
necrology may be indigenously Cornish ; but more 
than fourscore years ago it had crept into Wor- 
cestershire, where I often heard it applied to the 
obits of neighbour Such-a-one: “ Well, well, we 
must all die, — Tantera Bobus, Punch, and the 
Potlid.”. How this Vigornian addition became 
tagged to the Cornish threnody, some learned 
Theban will, I hope, inform us; but considering 
the near vicinage of Shakspeare’s own county, I 
wonder how this proverbial morality escaped 
Justice Shallow’s commentary on the demise of 
Old Double. I remember the burthen of an old 
song—* Tantararara, rogues all!"—and (the reach 
of memory can no further go), Ennius’s fragment— 


* At tuba terribili sonitu taratantara dixit.” 


Trumpets, moreover, were anciently used at fu- 
nerals, E. L. S. 


Monoc (3" §., vi. 28.)—In answer to Mr. J. D. 
CampBELL’s query, I would suggest that perhaps 
this word isa contraction of the Latin monoculus 
(uords and oculus), a one-eyed person. 


W. J. Tr. 


Croydon. 


Dryine Frowers (3 S. v. 515; vi. 15.) —A 
method of preserving the colours of flowers in 
drying them was recommended in Wanderings in 
Batavia, by G. Bennet, F.L.S. ; of which I cannot 
speak from experience, but which I think welk 
worthy of atrial. It was the following : — Place 
the plant in a jar; pour fine sand upon it, so as 
to cover it entirely. Place the jar in an oven: 
remove the sand, and the plant will be found pre- 
served, If M.S., or any other correspondent, 
should try this method and find it successful, I 
hope the result will be made known in “ N. & Q.” 


F. C. H. 
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Pre-Deatna Corrins (3 S. vi. 16.)— Lord 
Nelson had a coffin made for himself out of the 
mainmast of “ L’Orient.”. He kept it set up in 
his cabin, behind his chair, in which he sat at 
table. I was intimate with his old valet, Tom 
Allen ; and, among many other interesting par- 
ticulars which I have heard him relate of his 
brave master, was the above fact. ‘Tom added, 
that at last he prevailed upon the hero to allow 
him to remove the coffin from the cabin: “ for, 
my Lord,” said he, “it always puts me in mind 
of a corpse.” of 

Coxossus or Ruopes (3"* S. v. 457; vi. 37.)— 
A rough full-page woodcut of the Colossus of 
Rhodes may be seen in Wonderful Things, vol. ii. 
p- 144 (Houlston & Stoneman). Sr. Swirurn. 

“ A Suorun” (3 §. v. 145, 428.) — May I be 
permitted to suggest, that the shovel-like shape of 
Hansom cabs gave rise to a name by which they 
are known amongst the driving fraternity. The 
transition from shovel to shoful is not difficult ; 
and it does not need a very active imagination to 
see the resemblance between the hood and body 
of a two-wheeler, and the aforesaid useful article. 

Sr. Swituy, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of | 


Henry VIII, preserved in the Public Record Office, the 

British Museum, and elsewhere in England. Arranged 

and Catalogued by J. 8. Brewer, M.A., &e. Vol. - 

Parts I. and II. (Longman.) 

When we tell the reader that this second volume (in 
two Parts) of The Letters and Papers of the Reign of 


Henry VIII), although only referring to documents | 


bearing “date from 1515 to 1518, contains nearly 1800 
poses, besides an able and very instructive Introduction 
yy the Editor, which fills nearly 300 pages more, we have 
said enough to show how impossible it is for us, in the 
limited space which we can devote to notices of New 


Books, to do more than record the appearance of these | 


important volumes, and bear our testimony to the ability 
and learning with which Mr. Brewer has calendared and 


arranged the documents, and the interest with which | 


he has in 

the history of the period to which they relate. 

add, what is very essential, that great as is the value of 

these volumes, that value is greatly increased by the 

full Index by which Mr. Brewer has accompanied them. 

The Scot Abroad. By John Hill Burton. 2 Vols. (Black- 
wood. ) 

We hope we shall not offend Mr. Burton’s nationality 
when we say that these books incessantly remind us of 
Cleveland’s bitter lines — 

“Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed his 
doom, 

Not sent him wandering, but confined him home.” 


his elaborate preface treated of them, and of 


While at the same time they abound with evidence of | 


the sterling elements which furm the Scotch national 
character. Mr. Burton is a wide and most discursive 
reader ; having long been busied in the reconstruction of 
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the History of Scotland, he has in this instance turned 

| aside for a moment, and hunted up for the amusement of 
his readers a vast amount of curious materials illustrative 
of the history, habits, and characteristics of his country- 
men when dispersed in foreign lands. The theme is one 
by no means devoid of interest, and in Mr. Burton’s 
hands is made the vehicle of much curious illustration, 
in the shape of biographical and historical anecdote, pic- 
tures of manners, &c., which none can read without 
being amused, and few without being instructed. 


Foss’s Judges of England, 

The concluding volumes are now in the press; and, 
commencing with Charles II., will, we understand, carry 
down the History to the present time. 


Arca ®oLocicaL Meetinc At WaArwick.—Not the 
least interesting feature of this Meeting will be the lec- 
ture on the Pictures at Warwick Castle, which will (by 
the express permission of Lord Warwick), be there de- 
livered by Mr. G. Scharf, the Keeper of the National 
Portrait Gallery, on Wednesday, the 27th instant. 


Me. Dantet’s Lisrary.— Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
& Hodge will sell on Wednesday next, and nine following 
days, the very peculiar Collection of Books formed by 
the late Mr. George Daniel. It is essentially rich in the 
Curiosities of English Literature, and contains so many 
rare and out-of-the-way books as fully to justify the 
Auctioneers in designating it as a “ most valuable, in- 
teresting, and highly important Library.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they required, and whose names and a«u- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 

Dimecroniom Awoticanem, by Rev. J. Purchas. (Masters.) 
Katenpars or tas Enotisx Cucncn Unstow ron rue Yeans 1863 and 
1864 
Wanted by Rev. 1. Frere, Bury St. Edmunds. 
Rerort or Cavaca Coneness at Oxronp, 1862. 
Wanted by Rev. Aiken Irvine, Fivemiletown, co. Tyrone. 


Kamensxt’s Act or Peren tue Gaezar, translated by Ivan Golovin’ 
Lond, 185i. 12mo. 
Wanted by Messrs. Kirby 4 Son, 190, Oxford Street. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Pevrones or Suaxsrpzane. Our next Number will contain a valuable 
paper upon this subject. 

Annual Army Lists. By a strange printer's blunder (ant? p. 4) 
1854 instead of 1754, is given as the date of the first Annual Army List. 

T. D. Colnaghi, Pall Mall, East ; Evans, Strand; Stenson, Lamb's 
Conduit Street. 

Cc. R. R. 
plates, 
ph. which makes 160 pages. 
The Duke of Sussex’s fine copy, c« 
ple old u 

1710, fol. are n 


Our Correspondent’s copy of The Holy Bible, fol. 1715, has 
and is otherwise perfect, with the exception of the A pocry- 
This Bible was printed ot Amaterdam. 
ntaining the Common Prayer ond the 
The Rev. Samuel Johnson's collected 
»w in little estimation. Most biographical dic- 
tionaries contain an account of him.—A notice of the edition of Juntus 
possessed by ow: correspondent wili be found in our ist 8. Vi. 344, and in 
Bohn'’s Lowndes, p. 124'|.——The pricgs given in Lowndes for Ludolph's 
History of Lthiopia, 1644, fol. arc i, Fi and 21. 5s. 
«* Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q."" may be had of the 
| Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


[oe Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of ail Booksellers and Newsmen, price 1s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

| “Noras ann Qveares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 

issued in Mowruty Pants. Zhe Subscription for Stamero Copies Sor 

| Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Inpsx) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Jost Office Order, 

payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wituiam G. Sarre, 32, 
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